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worthy to govern such a people. For that office,a man less | respectful intimacy—the gentleman acting as a guardian, and 
degraded myself is n I raise, then, no pretension | finally to his locating himself under the same roof. The story 
to the throne of Russia—may God | en your life—I never | soon leaked out, so far, that Aubant became cognisant of the 
shall raise any, so help me ; and here I attest it with my | certainty of what he had hitherto only surmised; and in 1718, 
own hand.” when the papers announced the death of the Czarowitz, Au- 
: days afterwards the Czar replied: “Change your | bant at once offered to reconduct the Princess to Russia or 
life so as to be worthy to succeed me, or—enter a monastery!’ | Germany. But her court life had sickened her of its pomp, 
_ Alexis answered that he had no vocation for the monastic | and she had become fond of the quiet of the settler life in 
life, that his health would not permit him to undergo its aus- uisiana, which somewhat recalled the peaceful years of her 
terities. Peter gave him six months to make up his mind; childhood inthe Hartz. She therefore declined the offer of 
and the Czarowitz left the empire. At the end of the stipula- | her protector, but requested him to keep her secret inviolate. 
ted period the emperor wrote again, giving him eight days to | Years passed, and friendship ripened into love, so that the 
decide on one of two courses :—either to join the army at once, | widow of the Czarowitz and mother of a future Czar, became 
or to take refuge in the cloister. Alexis was then at Copen-| Madame Aubant. In the first year of their married life, she 
h —he disappeared, intending to find an asylum in France | gave birth to a daughter, who bore a striking resemblance to 
or Italy. But unfortunately he met with ill advisers, who re-| her mother in her youth. Ten years glided fully away, 
commended him to seek velage with Charles VI. At Vienna | and the princess would never have returned to Europe, had 
he found out that he was far from safe; the Czar’s emissaries | not her husband fallen ill from a fistula, which rendered a trip 
were at work, and the Prince fled to Ehrenberg in the Tyrol, | to France for medical advice and treatment, of the utmost ne- 
and thence to the castle of St. Elmo at Naples. He was tracked | cessity. The American surgeons at that time were not skilled 
down by Tolstoi and Romanzof, two delegates of his father, | sufficiently for operating in a delicate case—at least, not in the 
who brought him a letter from the Czar, offering him free | opinion of the wife; and the house having been sold, she, her 








Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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ness, and promising to return at once. 
: : cow he was escorted by soldiers under arms to the Kremlin, 
Literature where his father, in his imperial robes, was ready to receive 
° him. The poor young man fell on his knees before the Czar, 
- and with tears in his eyes entreated his forgiveness, renewing 
THE LADY MARIAN. - protestations Ln he py all claim to the crown. 
a0 viene. the nineties limes cocur te. the e emperor replied that death for the guilt of disobedience 
Defication’of a Fes Poems late Peeublished, by Gerald | ¥8S his due, but that at his supplication he pardoned him. 
Massey.—£d. Alb. The Czar and Czarowitz then walked in procession to the 
Lady! Giorgione should have painted you church of Upenski, when his renegation of all claims to the 
With live, warm flesh-tints, golden through and through. | “N{t son, Wie ratified by cath. F ag 
The sun-soul making luminous its prison Although life had been promised to the prince by his father, 
With sunken splendours, rarer than have risen this promise did not extend to his friends and assuciates ; they 
Bird-peeps of brightness— lawn-dew—smiling eo — were tried, one after another, the Czarowitz himself being 
Full of all freshness as a spring wood-quire ; forced to bear witness against them. The accusation against 
‘A glow and glory of impetuous blood ; , these unhappy people was that of conspiracy and evil-speak- 
Brave spirits that crowd all sail to take the flood ing of the emperor. The first charge could not be satisfactori- 
Of large abounding life, that in the sun ly proved; indeed, in every probability no conspiracy had 
Heaves flashing with a frolic fringe of fun. been schemed. One, however, had advised the Czarowitz to 
A happy wit! creative genius proved keep out of Russia as long as his father lived ; he was tortured 
In pictures that Angelo would have loved to death. Another had told the prince that the Czar could not 
A stately soul: yet with a laugh that brings live for ever ; he was put to death with horrible cruelty. A third 
Echoes from girlhood’s heaven as it rings ; 
And that fine spirit of motion’s airy charm 
Which hovers glancing round the flower of form. 
A lofty lady of a proud old race, 


sympathy for the Czarowitz; he was impaled alive. The poor 
divorced Awditja, the mother of Alexis, was dragged from her 
convent, ee the Great, with his own hands, inflicted on 
Sneste anlenila * . her bare back sixty strokes of that terrible instrument, the 
Recklessly splendid in her gifts and grace. knout. The aged Princess Galitzyn underwent the same pun- 
> ane — from the hands of the emperor. 

ree , ORS = =) he prince was now tried himself. The following charges 
RUSSIAN PRINC ES IN AMERICA. were laid against him. A letter had been found in is posses- 
* * * A late traveller in America has stumbled on a descen-| sion from a man named Beyer, which he had received after 
dant of St. Louis, and heir to the crown of France, in the | he had fled from Russia. This letter contained an account of 
swamps of a remote clearing ; but the incident we are about to| a mutiny in the Russian army at Mecklenburgh, and stated 
narrate is probably known to few. that several of the officers had formed the plan of restoring 
Peter the Great had a son Alexis by his first wife. The! the divorced empress, and of placing Alexis on the throne. 





Czarowitz was not a man to carry out his father’s ambitious | There was no proof of Alexis having been in any way mixed 


projects, or in any way to be a companion for him. He threw | up with the matter. The letter simply related some news of 
in his lot with the old Conservative party, and was the tool of | the day. Another accusation was thet he had written to the 
the clergy: his character was feeble and gross, and his health | archbishops of Russia, entreating them not to forget him. “I 
was impaired by his excesses. No gleams of genius gave his | am under the protection of a great prince ; do not, I pray you, 
father any hope of his proving a worthy successor to his| abandon me at present.” The sent at present had been scored 
throne; yet the young man might have been saved from ruin, | out, then re-written, and again scored out—moreover, the let- 
had his father known how to treat him. Naturally, he was/ ter had never been sent. 

gentle and pliable, and would have been an affectionate and| A third accusation was that once, in confession, he had ad- 
dutiful son to a parent who had showed him love, and exer-| mitted having wished his father were dead. This last fact 





had been intimate with the ex-empress, and had expressed his | 


pardon if he returned immediately to Russia, but threatening | husband and daughter, embarked for France. 


Arrived in Paris, M. Aubant was entrusted to the care of an 


Alexis at once wrote to Peter, thanking him for his forgive- | eminent physician, and his health was rapidly restored. The 
n his entering Mos- | officer’s thoughts were now turned to the future—the Louis- 


iana estate was sold, and the scanty purse he had brought with 
him was rapidly dwindling. He accordingly applied fora 
situation in the Isle of Bourbon, in the gift of the Indian Com- 
pany. One day, whilst this transaction was taking place, Ma- 
dame Aubant and her daughter walked in the Tuileries, and 
the recognition took place above recorded. Having told her 
| story, which somewhat tallied with hints which the Marshal's 
| mother had given him at times, the widow of Alexis entreated 
him to keep the secret ; and he readily promised to do so. 
From that day forward the Maréchal de Saxe was a frequent 
visitor at the lodgings of M. and Madame Aubant, when, one 
fine morning, he heard that two days previously, they had 
started for the Isle of Bourbon, M. Aubant having received 
his appointment. 

The marshal immediately betook himself to Louis XV., and 
told him the whole story. The king at once sent instructions 
to the governor of the Isle of Bourbon, to show every mark of 
consideration to M. Aubant and his wife. 

At the same time he wrote to Maria Theresa, to inform her 
of the circumstance, she being niece of the Grand Duchess 
| Christina Sophia. The queen replied at once, enclosing alet- 
ter, which she begged might be transmitted at once to the 
aunt, whom she had long considered to be dead. In this note 
she conjured her to come to her, at the same time stipulating 
that husband and child should remain in Bourbon, where the 
king would provide for them. 

This offer was rejected by the princess, and she remained 
with her husband till his death, in 1747. Her daughter was 
also dead, and she returned to Paris, intending to enter a nun- 
nery, and pass the rest of her days in devotion. However, 
Maria Theresa heard of her aunt’s reappearance in Europe, 
and gave her a pension of 20,000 florins, on which she settled 
in Brussels. In 1768 she is heard of again, as living in the lit- 
tle village of Vitry, near Paris, underthe name of Madame de 
Moldack, with three servants, one of whom was a negro. 
| The whole story has such an air of romance that it is impos- 
| sible to place any reliance on it. Still there may be a founda- 
tion of truth. It is not at all impossible that the princess may 
have fled from her husband, but it is hard to reconcile the sup- 
position with the accounts we have from other quarters, of her 
funeral, at which the Czar himself was present. Peter had already 
made up his mind to exclude Alexis from succession, and con- 
fer his crown upon the child of Catherine, and the death or ab- 
sconding of the wife of the Czarowitz arrived most opportunely, 
and cn neene might have winked at the flight of his daugh- 








cised his parental authority aright. But Peter saw in Alexis | the poor young man told of himself, when bewildered by the | ter-in-law, and allowed a mock funeral to take place. This is 


the features and disposition of the mother, whom he had di-| questions and 
vorced, for the more congenial Catherine: the Czar neither | showed most unequiv 
educated his son, nor took any interest in his affairs; he left| decide, and they obeyed his beck implicitly, unanimously find- 
him his own master, and the young prince forgot his father’s | ing the prince guilty of death. The 
coldness and his mother’s disgrace in drunkenness. 
In 1711, the Czarowitz Alexis was married to Christina-| mercy of the judges. 
Sophia, third daughter of Louis-Rudolph, Duke ot Brunswick- 
Wolfenbutel, a tender girl of seventeen, who had been brought 


of his jud, Peter the Great 


se with a fit, apoplexy set in, he sent for his father, en- 
treated his forgiveness, and died. This is the official report. 





what he intended the judges to | tious character, his register of 


possible; but not probable. M. Aubant, moreover, is no ficti- 
i with Marie Elizabeth 


Danielson still exists, and that might be an assumed name, as 


zar pronounced his son’s | nothing is known of any Louisiana Danielsons. He did re- 
death warrant, refusing to listen to the recommendation to | ceive commission in the Isle of Bourbon. If the whole his- 
bat same day the young man was | tory be an invention, it is, to say the least, curious, that an ob- 


scure individual should have been thus pitched upon and his 
| name circulated in connexion with these marvellous incidents, 


up among the wild and gloomy Hartz Mountains, and had} The counsellor of the Saxony legation, in acommunication ad-| and that the details of his private life should be correctly 


seen little of courts and much of green meadows. That was a) dressed to his government, and which exists in the Dresden 


sad day for her, when she left the old home amidst the greet- | archives, asserts that the Czarowitz received the knout three 


given. 
We must leave the matter for some well versed in Russian 


ings of the peasantry, for Torgau, where the marriage was to| several times, the first blows having been Leer by the Czar | history to elucidate. One thing must be borne in mind, that 


take place. She had never seen her intended husband, had | in person. On the third application he di 


he h 4 “ All Russia is | accounts of Russian affairs in the reign of Peter the Great, are 
not heard of his miserable vices, and brutality of manner: all | persuaded that the Czarowitz died of poison prepared by his | as conflicting as well can be. Men are not 


even as to 


f agreed 
she saw before her, was the pomp of the wedding, and beyond, stepmother,” writes a historian of the period, gnd the truth can | the character of Alexis, and whilst his father disseminated 


the coronation as Empress of all the Russias—a glorious | never with certainty be told. 
prospect. Well for you, little princess, to take one long linger- 


every story which could be raked up, which was to his disad- 


What has this to do with America? our readers may well | vantage, so that he wae understood generally to be underbred, 


ing look back at the loved towers and pine-clad mountains, as | ask, for we have diverged a little from the direct course of our | vicious, and degraded, with no natural parts ; yet the memoirs 


you spring so lithely into the carriage, and drive away radiant | narrative. 
with smiles! You have seen your last hour of joy. 


of a minister at the Russian Court, quoted by Voltaire, says of 


Now we come to the most extraordinary story, for the truth | him that “ this prince is tall and well made; he resembles his 


The Czar, Peter the Great, himself, was present at the wed- | of which we can only vouch as far as that it circulated from | father in some things, his heart is right; he is pious, has read 
ding, which took place with all the ceremony becoming the | one end of Europe to the other, and is to be found in memoirs | the Bible five times through, is devoted to Greek classical lite- 


marriage of the heir apparent to the Russian throne. 

_ At first, the Czarowitz showed his gentle bride some affec- 
tion, being fascinated with her, as with a new toy; but this 
love soon wore away ; she was too simple and 


of the period. 





Keenigsmark, was walking in the Tuileries 
refined to suit | sauntered past a bench occupied by two fei 


man,on whom he lavished his wealth and his affections,| a daughter, and bearing a stri 
whilst tae wife was ill-attended, ignored, and neglected. 

In 1715, the Princess gave birth to a son, Peter, who even-| the Maréchal’s countenance, and, 
tually suceeeded to the throne. At this time the brutality of| claimed, “Madame, is this possible ?” 
her husband had increased, and he is said to have thrown her | 
on the ground and kicked her, till she became insensible. 

The health of the unhappy wife now failed, and after her | 
confinement she died and was buried ; having been tended to| 
the last by her faithful friend and companion, the Countess of 


, though youth resem 


forward, he ex 


said, “ You recognise me—I entrust my secret to you. 
She told her story : it was as follows. 





After having given birth to the son, the wife of the Czaro- | wheels of time. 


rature, his mind is broad and well balanced ; he studies mathe- 


One day the Maréchal de Saxe, son of the Countess of | matics, and is.skilled in war, ae tee ae he knows 
dens. As he | German, is learning French, but hi 


is father has never chosen 


. a es, the agreea- | that he should perform what they call ‘ his exercises.’” What 
his coarse tastes, and he wearied of her, treated her with rude-| ble sounds of his native language caught his ear, and turning | is one to believe? 

ness and insult, or did not deign to speak to her at all. He) sharply round, he looked keenly into the faces of the ladies. 
gave up the right wing of the palace to a wretched Finn wo-| One was much older than the other, the latter eee 
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| blance to her mother. Ban agen of surprise flitted across | THE LONGEST MONTH IN MY LIFE. 


{ama married man, and one who, in that capacity, has 
many moons beside the honey-moon; but the longest 





| seen 
The elder lady rose at once, laid her hand on his arm, and | month in my life by far took place when I was a bachelor. It 


| is true that [ was in love during the period in question, but it was 
| not the frantic ex tion of coming bliss which cl the 
y beautiful and accomplished Eliza no- 


—eber 1 witz had determined on flight, at the instigation of the Coun- | thing to do with it. We are not so wrapped up in one ano- 
Keenigsmark, mother of the Maréchal de Saxe. tess of i , being unable any lo to endure the | ther as we used to be, and there are even = persons in the 

On the day of the funeral, the Czarowitz received a long | brutality the affronts of her The plan was| who assert that I sometimes “ hide” Eliza (which is ri- 
communication from the Em , in which he was rebuked | secretly organised, and some of the females in attendance were | ously false); but at that time no man could idolise her 
tor his crimes, and his ce to the prosperity of the | privy to the scheme. As the Czarowitz at the time was not| more: however, I repeat, it was not she, nor the anticipation 


State, and was — threatened in these words : | present, intelligence of his wife’s death was sent him. H 
“ Be assured that [ shall cut you off from succession to my | wrote back to 
throne, as a rotten branch. 


j order her to be inhuméd as expeditiously as pos- | strong. The y 
not indulge for a moment in| sible. In the place of the Grand Duchess a log of wood was | tence so painfully, was one more potent even than that of love 


e| of her, which put the break upon the train of life so sharp and 
ion which for thirty days protracted my exis- 


the belief that I write but to et ww or that I have no other | buried with all the ceremonial of the Eastern Church. For | —it was that of Abject Terror. 


son but you.” : (Two days afterw Catherine gave birth to | some while the poor princess remained in concealment in the | 
4 son.) “God's will shall be done. I have never spared—I do’ palace, till a convenient opportunity presented itself for her 
hot now spare—myself for the good of my country and peo-| escape. Then, furnished with diamonds by the Countess of 
ple: why then should I spare you, unworthy one? A worthy | Kenigsmark, in disguise she fled to Paris, where for a time 
stranger is more estimable than a worthless son.” | she lived in retirement. 
The Czarowitz replied : At length she left Paris, and embarked for America, intend- | 
“Since you find me unfit to bear the crown of Russia, your | ing to settle in Louisiana. The new settlers excited some at- 


will be done ; I willingly consent, feeling myself both incapa- | tention in the colony, and an officer named Aubant, who had | 


ble and unsuited for & position; my memory is failing (a been about the Russian court, was struck with the resemblance | 


asmy moral character have 


|ening their teeth. For my 


Some males are ‘absurdly proud and boastfulof their physica! 
courage, always imagining that somebody has called it in ques- 
tion, breathing forth fire and slaughter against themselves on 
the slightest provocation ; lustful for combat; for ever sharp- 
, any assumption of this kind 
would be as misplaced as though a gentleman without a nose 
should plume himself upon his personal charms. The delicacy 
of my organisation is so extreme, that the snapping of a percus- 
sion-cap in my neighbourhood—let alone powder and ball— 


faculty of paramount necessity), and my constitution as well | of the lady to the late Grand Duchess, and once told her of | has been sufficient, from my youth up, to cast me into a pro- 


so that I am not/ his having noticed the extraordinary similarity. This led to a | fuse perspiration, while the excessive refinement of my mind 
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has still further increased this peculiarity. I am like a magni- 
ficent race-horse which has beén overtrained (although, in- 
deed, if it comes to speed, I could hold my own with the 
bravest); but I am no hors de combat—no battle-charger. If I 
were a man-of-war, I should make as good a running-fight as 
any ship fin her Majesty’s service, but for any other species 
of combat, let me climb a tree, and look on. 

The satisfaction which my known disinclination for battle 
has diffused among my male acquaintance, is universal. If I 
had designedly consulted the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, I could not haveconferred that boon more universally. 
Man is a bully, who is never so pleased as when he is flapping 
his wings over some other cock of the walk who has succumbed 
to him; and at my approach there was not one in our village 
circle who did not begin to crow. 

Major Blazer, late of the Plungers, but now retired to this 
pastoral solitude of Tinyton Parva, inflated himself as I drew 
near, as if he were an a#ronaut about to ascend, whe carried 
his balloon inside him. It did not displease me to feel morally 
certain that I was indirectly hastening the major on to his na- 
tural doom of apoplexy. He hectored, he domineered, he 
turned all sorts of colours, in his tremendous superiority, and, 
in fact, behaved himself in all respects after the manner of a) 
farm-yard turkey-cock; nay, he was inferior to that foolish | 
bird, insomuch as the — would never have been eat- | 
ing, although you might have easily “ devilled ” his legs with 
the expressions he made use of. He had some, more or less, | 
Satanic expletive for his each particular limb and feature ; and 
when he had consigned them all to perdition, he used to begin | 
with mine. If, in short, the major was a specimen of them, | 





must choose between me and them—* Love me, love my two 





nightly {habit of that abominable animal. Panic-stricken, | 
crept between the sheets again, and tried to think that I was 


black dogs,” being too great an expansion of the proverbial de- 
mand to be tolerated for a moment. oy | only retiring to rest a little earlier than usual, and that there 
It was A t, and the weather was more than usually | was nothing the matter. 


“ seasonable,” which is the expression, L believe, used by all | 
well-regulated persons, when it is either too cold in winter, or 
too hot in summer. The tiles of No. 1 Pigeon Villas were | 
like those of a Dutch oven; the white threw back the | 
heat into our first-floor windows like a meat-screen. All 
Tinyton Parva was baked; its thin folks were dried up like 
mummies, its fat folks simmered and shone. Major Blazer’s 
purple countenance glistened as he moved, like one of his own 
cucumber glasses. A public meeting was convened, to consider 
the propriety of muzzling all dogs whatsoever, and I need not 
say upon which side my vote, my interest, and my eloquence 
were enlisted ; but the major (out of mere bravado, for he kept 
no dog) was dead against us; so was the master of the terrier 
pup, of course ; and so was the Rev. Dubble Fyst. This last 
gentleman pooh-poohed every precaution witha contempt that 
was positively indecent. “He was afraid,” he said, “ of nod 
living, either mad or sane. If people would only understan 
how to treat these animals, the smallest child might subdue 
the most dangerous of mastiffs. A little switch of hazel or 
willow was all that was required. He was imagining an ex- 
treme case; but when the dog made its leap at your throat 
(sensation), all you had to do was to strike its fore-feet sharply 
with the switch, and the creature would instantly turn tail and 
lee,” 
The parson was known to be an eminently practical 
man, and his speech was conclusive; the dogs went 


our troops had not degenerated in the accomplishment of bad | about unmuzzled, and the men with hazel switches and 
language since the days in which they swore so terribly in| directions for use. Even I carried a little switch about 
Flanders, My unassuming presence incited this warrior, [| myself, although with the same belief in its efficacy as in 
felt convinced, to coin anathemas, and therefore, for his own| @ divining-rod. In the middle of August 18—, I was re- 
sake, as well as my own, I kept out of his way as much as| turning from a country walk with my portfolio under my 


possible. 

Dr. Carvem, who hated the major because he habitually desig- 
nated the medical portion of his late profession as Sawboneses, 
and who will, I know, defer the opening of his vein, when that 
apoplexy does come, as long as he decently can, yet joined with 
the dismounted Plunger in trampling upon my moral carcass. 
After having been walked over (in spurs), at Soudehen Cot- 

, the doctor would come on to No. 1 Pigeon Villas, and 
take it out on me. 

Our rector, the Rev. Dubble Fyst, was as combative as either 
of these, and derived an equal pleasure from my company. 
The circle of society for which that divine was intended b 

. nature is, I feel convinced, the prize-ring; and although he is 
always talking about his “cloth,” I have never seen one rag 
of it about him, except, indeed, he means the tablecloth—for 
he is the best trencher-man in Tinyton Parva. 

“If it were not for my cloth, sir,” he would say, swingin 
his colossal right arm, or exhibiting to me the muscles thereof, 
as tho he were my hired model, “ I would astonish that 
man. He should not h twice in my spinney, sir.” And) 
if Mr. F. were to publish his “Short Way with Dissenters,” it | 
would be a very striking performance indeed. 

When these three a met to play at cards, and I 
was the fourth, it may be conjectured that the evening did not 
= rapidly; but long as that long whist often was, the 

ongest month in my life was not passed in that amusement, 
as many an evening was, amid the contempt of my adversaries, 
and the unnatural detestation of my partner. My four weeks’ 
lies at the door of no human =~ 

“ Ghosts!” murmurs the fair reader beneath her breath, as 
she edges nearer to the bell-handle ; “ it is going to be a ghost- 
story, after all.” 

“ No, madam; your exquisite intuition has failed you for 
this once. Ghosts have given me many a long night, which, 
added together, would doubtless make up a month, and more. 
I have dreamed of them ; I have awakened, and sat up in bed 
to think of them, to listen for them; I have met them (or 
something very like them) both indoors and out of doors after 
nightfall, to the great disturbance of my equanimity, but, 
parame it was not a ghost which made that month so 

ong. 
. It was neither man, nor woman, 
It was neither ghost nor human, 


nor was ita ghoul. It was a dog, madam, & great black dog, 
which went raving mad in the month appointed by the calen- 
dar for dogs to do so, and bit me in the leg. 

Some persons are fond of dogs, or at least, are gifted with a 
natural indifference to them. ‘Their bark does not cause an 
thrill of terror ; their objectionable habit of sniffing about one's 
ankles excites no apprehension ; but it is quite otherates with 
me. Many a picturesque ruin have I omitted to explore in 
my artist rambles, deterred by the presence of a dog; and 
many a country inn have I passed by, fasting, for the same 
reason. Itis true that there were often “ people about” (as the 
saying is) in these cases, who would have doubtless called off 
the rapacious animal, had he attacked me; but called him off 
from what? From my mangled remains, which he would very 
likely not be permitted to devour, but not from my unscathed 
and original form. Many a guinea—he condescends in realit 
to take 10s. 6d., but both doctor and patients prefer to pom 
of the fee as though it were two fees—many a guinea of mine, 
I say, has Dr. Carvem missed through keeping that horrid ter- 
rier pup which used to sit and enert ot his garden gate, until it 
was one day devoured at a gulp by the rector’s Newfoundland 


arm: the day had been deliciously passed in a certain beech- 
wood, where I had been making a “ study” of a tree for dear | 
Eliza’s album. I was not aware how intensely warm it had | 
been (for copper beeches do not get red hot), until I left the | 
wood and reached the blinding road, which had been receiving | 
the rays of the sun for so many hours: the ground almost 
scorched my feet: in five minutes I became as “ dusty and de- 
liquescent”” as any of Sydney Smith’s stout female clergy, for 
there was not shade enough on either side of the way to ac- 
c late a ther ter; and I was at least « mile and a 
half from Pigeon Villas. Suddenly I heard distant shouts, and 
that sort of tumult which is called in old stage directions “ an 
excursion.” There was certainly something of an exciting na- 
ture occurring in the village. It could not be the mummers, be- 
cause they only ap at Christmas ; nor could it be Jack-in- 
the Green, who belo: only to May; and unless for these 
excitements, Tinyton Parva was sunk in torpor all the year 
round. Presently, I heard a gun go off, which caused me to re- 
gret that I had left the shelter of the beech-wood so far behind 
me. What could have happened? I djd not believe the 
French had landed, for they would scarcely have dared to do 
8o oie m= a pete paeee _ I did think —. there 
possibly might be a gen the peasantry. For all 
that I tows Tinyton Parva, and what was ny Eliza 
Oatlands of the Home Farm, might be in the very arms of re- 
volution. A horseman at full speed comes fleeing from the 
scene of disorder. “The yeomanry then,” said I to myself, 
“are routed, and the poaching portion of the community are 

robably roasting the Rev. Dubble pf ne and my future brother- 
in-law before a slow fire.” I had always warned them that 
their game-preserving would lead to something of this sort. As 
the man drew near, in him a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, and called out to know what was the matter. “ Oh! 
nothing,” answered he, as he fled by; “only amad dog. One 
of Mr. Jonathan Oatland’s black uns is a muck.” 

I sat down in the ditch by the roadside, and mopped my 
forehead. Only a dog ; Heavens, had it already 
bitten Eliza! Had it bitten that little cur at the doctor’s door 
which lay between home and me! These horrible apprehensions 
were absorbed by a danger so terrible, so real, that the hair of 
my head arose, and swayed tremulously from side to side, as a 
field of corn is agitated by contrary winds. I beheld upon the 
horizon of the road a speck, a dot, a comma (alas, it aod far 
from being a full stop), which, approaching with hideous velo- 
city, expanded, and disclosed a black dog running with his 
— out—the always abominable Jumbo, and now Mab. 

hen I recovered my senses, I found myself in my own bed 
at No. 1 Pigeon Villas. I saw this very literally “ with half 
an eye,” for I felt too exhausted to thoroughly arouse myself, 
and as soon as I had become aware of my position, I shut the 
lid again, and gave myself up to reflection. A dull aching 
pain in my left calf materially assisted my memory in recalling 
what had happened, and there was a suppressed hum of con- 





There came a knock at the door. 

“Mr. Palette,” said the doctor through the keyhole, “ we 
mean you no harm: the time is gone by for the operation you 
seem so much to dread. Open the door, and, for Heaven's 
sake, compose yourself; your reason and your life alike de. 
— upon your keeping mind and body tranquil. Pray, open 
the door.” 

To this request, with the proviso, that his myrmidons should 
take their departure forthwith, I consented, and Dr. Carvem 
examined the wound. It was a perfectly visible dog-bite, 
but inconsiderable in extent, and unattended with much in. 
flammation. 

“Is it not possible that the cloth of the trousers may have 
wiped the virus from his teeth ”’ inquired I with anxiety. “ He 
merely made a snap in passing, as I lifted up that ridiculous 
switch to keep him off. 

“ A snap!” ~~ the doctor Sy og = ly; “ah, that’s an 

almost certain sign of rabies. No, Mr. Palette, it would only 
be crue! to deceive you. I knew a case which occurred to a 
lady of the first ion—a patient of my own, sir—whose 
clothes were torn by a dog in a similar condition ; he never so 
much as touched her skin at all. The lady sewed up the rent 
with impunity, but unfortunately bit off the thread with her 
teeth, and the mischief was done. She refused hock and soda- 
water--her favourite drink sir—upon the thirteenth day, and 
I had the honour of forming part of the funeral cortége, which 
was upon a style—— But you must compose yourself, Mr. Pa- 
lette—you must, indeed. Now, what I was about to suggest 
is this: do you think you could bear a kettleful of boiling wa- 
ter poured —— on this little abrasion ? for, indeed, it is 
nothing more. This is the very best remedy, with the exce; 
tion of the actual cautery which science has suggested; but it 
requires a little firmness onthe part of the patient. If you will 
permit me to confine your arms and legs with this bell- 
rope—— Lem-me-go, Mr. Palalalate—| gosir—my did-di- 
dear friend, let. me go.” 
I had very nearly suffocated the man. I had leaped from 
my couch, and pinned him by the neck to the wall. His cra- 
vat was always tight, and I had almost made an end of him. 
Boiling water, indeed ! 

“ Beware,” cried I—“ beware lest you taste of my despair, 
y learn by proof in some wild hour how much the wretched 

are!” 

I saw the doctor’s cold eye quail before me as I executed a 
sort of war-dance of defiance in my day-shirt. This hecto’ 
fellow was but a coward, then, after all. “Now,” cried I, 
“ tell me the worst, or perish, Dr. Carvem. Mention the very 
earliest time at which, if I am to die, the madness will make 
itself apparent.” 

“ No man has ever exhibited the disease as yet,’ murmured 
the doctor tremulously, “ before the eleventh day.” 

I retreated once more to my pillow, prostrated and un- 
nerved. Ten days of agonising indecision! It would be 
= ch to drive aman mad, even if he had not been bitten 
at ! 

“ And what is the earliest period at which you will be able 
to certify me out of danger?” 

“ Not till this day month,” returned the doctor solemnly: “a 
month is the very earliest at which I could risk my reputation 
by a decision.” 

It was this,as may well be imagined, which was the Longest 
Month in my Life. I was perpetually feeling my jaw, to dis- 
cover whether it was getting locked or no. Whenever I took 
the least chill, I i it to be that rigour which is one ot 
the worst features ydrophobia. When I had the slightest 
disinclination to take my usual quantity of sherry, the misfor- 
tune of that lady of ion who had omitted to use scissors 
was brought to my remembrance, as it were, by a hearse and 
six. If there was the slightest itching where the mark of the 
bite had been - it soon disap ), I gave myself up for 
lost. The only satisfaction 1 enjoyed during this awful pe- 
riod, was that of imposing terror on those who had once played 
the bully over me. 

I walked into the parish church one afternoon, while the 
Rev. Dubble Fyst was christening an infant, and he could 
scarcely get through the service for sheer fright. He shook so 
that I thought he would have dropped the babe; and all be- 
cause I looked a little wild, and asked whether there was much 
water in the font. 

The doctor passed his daily visits to me in a state of abject 
trepidation. 

I had been forbidden by Mr. Oatlands to come near the 
Home Farm, “ until my malady had declared itself, or I was 
safe” (a most ridiculous alternative); but I walked into hisoak 














versation about me, which —- the rest. 
“ He was first seen by my dashed gardener,” exclaimed a 
pompous voice familiar to me, “ running like the devil’s own, 
and ejaculating: ‘That dashed Jumbo has bitten me ; run for 
a dashed Sawbones.’” 
“Mr. Palette has his faults, sir, but he does not swear,” re- 
turned Mr. Dubble Fyst sternly. “ No man shall swear in my 


company, jor, mind that; no matter who he is.” 
ight, sir,” assented a third voice, tremulous with passion ; 
“nor is Mr. Pal 


ette accustomed to apply scandalous and igno- 
minious terms to a profession which in all ages has obtained 
the respect and” — 








dog. Rather than encounter the small but ferocious creature 
in question, I have often taken a long country walk instead of 
his master’s advice, and cured my indigestion without a din- 
ay from his dispensary. If he had kept a cat instead, it 
would have been a clear ten pound a year in his pocket, not to 
mention the absence of dog-tax—the wisest impost, by the by, 
in my opinion, that was ever laid by a patriotic parliament 
upon a country that does not know what is good for it. 

What was far worse, however, than the doctor’s keeping a 
dog, was that Jonathan Oatlands of the Home Farm, the fa- 
ther of my then beautiful Eliza, kept a couple. They used to 
sit on either side of his garden gate, like the lions in’ the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and | was Mr. Faintheart, who never dared 
pass between them to ring the bell. I daresay Eliza thought 
me very remiss on the days when I didn’t call; but although 
I would readily have gone through 
tion) to oblige her, I could not face 
m. Sampo. These h 
as Dr. Watts observes (who, of all ts, understands d 
best), “ it was their nature to ;” and a they had no one - 
to growl at, sy | absolutely growled at one another; this I 
knno, for I have heard them scores of times, when they doubt- 
pm ape — ee *. be alone, as 1 stood behind the 
angie of the wall waiting for somebody to bear me com 
through the perilous pass they geandes. I never knew the 
creatures apart—which was Jock and which was Jumbo—nor, 


oe 5 o that I should do so, since th 
ways together. i retended to be very fond of 


“ Come, come,” interrupted a fourth m, who was no 
| other than Mr. Jonathan Oatlands hi: ; “do not wrangle, 
| gentlemen, over what may be a dead man before the day is 
out. It is your place to advise, Dr. Carvem, and ours to as- 
‘ you to the best of our power. Now, what is to be 
| done ?” 
“ The only effectual remedy in cases of this kind,” observed 
the doctor, “is excision of the wounded part, and that I am 
| afraid, has been already deferred too —— that twitching of 
jthe leg you see aff presumptive of the virus 
| having entered into the system. Still—I have pot my instru- 
| ments with me, but if the poker is in the kitchen-fire, some- 
= may yet be done by cauterisation.” 
; « top !” cried I, with vehemence, starting up in bed, and 
| addressing the company ; “listen to me, and desist from your 


| this threat, to the uttermost. 
In an instant, the room was cleared, and I had sprung out of 
bed and locked the door. They had fled from me, those bi 


| garts, like chaff before the wind. The brutal and licentious 


warrior, the parson, the cold-blooded disciple of sci- 
cm, bo stu — i, hard-handed agriculturist—ha, ha, 
a! 


or 
then already lunatic ? as 


umbo even now my 
|system? Yes; I could not 


conceal from myself that I felt a 


- 


in 
were Eliza | sort of 1 to all fours ; to smell ; to thro 
them, but from the first 1 gave her to understand that abe back my 1 howl at the shades y" ne 


parlour, and demanded to see my Eliza, like some feudal baron 

| addressing his meanest vassal, and Eliza came. I explained to 

| her that I should abstain from kissing her, for fear of the pos 

| sible ae of the contagion, and the dear girl assented 
to that prudential resolution without a murmur. 

It was the evening of the last day of this long, long month 
| that I sat with the Beloved Object in the yew-tree arbour of 
| the oe of the Home Farm. With the morrow’s sun | 

should welcome, as it were, a new existence : safe and sane, I 
might then venture to look forward to live a life like other 
men. I was on the threshold of happiness, and felt almost as 
secure as though I had passed it. I could even converse upon 

the calamity which had so deeply darkened the last few weeks 
| of my life with comparative calmness. I was describing how 
full of the thought of my Eliza I had been, how elastic my 
step, how joyous my whole being, when the black d Jumbo, 
— —— magician, had appeared on the h n, and 
blasted 

“ The village clock,” said I, with dramatic emphasis, “ had 
| tolled the solemn hour of five’ —— : 
| “Nay, love, it must have been long before five,” interposed 
| Eliza. 
| “Exeuse me, dearest,” rejoined I; “I not only heard the 
| clock strike, but compared it with my own watch at the time 
| My last feeling of consciousness in connection with Jum 
| was that he appeared. in sight exactly at five o’clock. Although 
| I was at some distance, I heard the chimes distinctly, and they 





fire and water (in modera- | fiendish purpose, for I am not mad at present, and what I say | reminded me, dearest, of ee ve 

the terrible creatures, Jock | 1 mean. If you venture so much as to lay a finger on me, you,| _‘“ Our Jumbo was shot before five o'clock, I know, asserted 

uge black beasts delighted in contest, for,| or you, or you, I'll prre!” and I opened my jaws, to illustrate Eliza, with _ positiveness than, at that time, I could 
er 


have leof exhibiting 


en he bit me 


rag-| A terrible suspicion flitted across the beautiful countenance 


| of my Eliza. ‘ 
“ Ides of March, or at least of September, are come, 


| thought she; “but they are not yet gone. My Augustus # 
=i | losing; hia senses after cll.” 
I perceived her suspicions, but thought it better to make 2° 


observation. , 
“ And what is become of Jock?” asked I, with indifference. 
“ Alas,” said she, with a little tremor in her tone, “ 
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THE ALBION. 





—————————— 


from that day to this. He 





been heard of that poor di 
= the Beechwood road at speed the instant that his un- 
happy brother was despatched, and mortal eye has not since | 


- im.” 
ae . has,” cried I, with a jubilant shout, and leaping a| 
foot or two into the air—“ yes, it has, my Eliza. Don't be) 
afraid. This eye has lit upon him. I see it all now. There | 
has never been the slightest chance of my going mad. It was | 
Jock that I met, and not Jumbo. The shot I heard in the 
village was the latter animal's death-knell. I shall now pro- 
ceed to kiss ror my Eliza. Don't be afraid. 

The next ! ) 
the shortest thirty minutes in that month. 
walked home on air, upborne by Cupid’s wings. As I 
Powderham Cottage, | sé 1 
den, and a sudden yearning for revenge took possession of me. | 
In an instant, I had vaulted over the little gate, and was by 
his side. To say he started would be to give but a feeble idea 

the jump he gave. . eg 
ona ha” cited I maniacally, “a beautiful morning, is it 
not? (It being then about 9 o'clock Pp. u.) How nice the sun | 
shines, don’t it ?” - ‘ ; 

“ Ye-ye-yes,” stammered the major, looking towards his 
door. “It shines dashed nicely.” ¥ et 

“ Major Blazer,” returned I, with fiendish malignity, “ you 
lie, and you know it. It is evening, sir; may, it is night. | 
Boo !" 4 : | 

“ Ye-ye-yes, sir; it is night.” 





: . " . ‘ > i » curi “ or- | 68. 
saw he was looking for a weapon, and got between him | the erection of the school, and promulgated the curious “ or 
ys st -¥ ye | ders, statutes, and rules” which he had prepared for its regu- | 400. 


and a spade that was sticking in the flower-bed. ; 

“T am come to tea with you,” exclaimed I with enthusiasm. 
“] cannot touch wine or even water to-day, somehow, but I 
fancy I could touch tea. I don’t think it would ve me those 
strange spasmodic twitchings that other liquids do. Ha, Ha, 





The major’s purple countenance had changed to a livid 
whiteness. 
as he edged backwards. 

His fingers were, however, upon the door-handle as I made | 
my grand coup. : 4 , . 

‘Do you observe anything in my cough, major, besides its | 
being musical Y” And I coughed as much as possible in imita- | 
tion of the canine species. “ Do you know, Dr. Carvem 
says” — > 

In another instant, the door was slammed with the utmost 


| wayes, and other 


families and estates, have been duly preserved and handed 
down to us. Of the founder himself, however, a any- 
thing is known. He is described as “a yeoman,” and, from 
some expressions found among his testamentary documents, 
his property appears to have been acquired by his own exer- 
tions. There isevidence, too, that for many years before the 
foundation of his school this estimable man appropriated 
twenty marks a year to the education of young children. He 
died in 1592, and was buried in the nave of the church. On 
the gravestone is his effigy in brass and the following inscrip- 


tion :—“ Here lyeth buried the bodye of John Lyon, late of | 





of some poore schollers in the Universytes, repairinge of high- 
1 and charitable uses, hath made con- | 
veyance of lands of good value to a corporation granted for | 


that purpose. Prayers be to the authour of all goodnesse who 


makes us myndful to follow his good example.” | 
Until the year 1812 this monument was the only memorial 
of the founder of Harrow School. In that year several noble- | 
men and gentlemen educated there subscribed sufficient funds 
to erect a mural monument “in testimony of their grateful 
respect for the memory of John Lyon,” to which Dr. Parr 
furnished the inscription. | 
Although John Lyon obtained his charter in 1571, it was 
not till 1590 that he issued instructions to the governors for 


lation. These statutes are drawn up with remarkable preci- | 
sion and comprehensiveness, and are extremely interesting ; 
but we, of course, can only notice three or four of the most | 
important. He requires the governors already appointed to | 
elect a schoolmaster and usher within one half year of his own 
and his wife’s death. The stipend of the former. to be 


at this day); and of the latter £13 6s. 8d., with the same 
allowance for firing. A sum of £20 annually is directed to be 
apportioned among four poor scholars at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, preference being given in the first instance to those 
of the founder’s kin, then to inhabitants of Harrow, and 


| thirdly to such as are most meet for “ towardness, poverty, and 


painfulness.” 
On the occurrence of vacancies in the corporation of trus- 








among them Parr, Sheridan, and Sir William Jones. This 
eminent and excellent Master died, universally deplored, at the 
early age of forty-two. There is a monument to him in the 
south transept of Harrow Church, with an epitaph by Dr. Parr, 
at that time an assistant master of the school; but his noblest 
eulogy is that from the pen of Sir William Jones, in the pre- 
face to a “ Treatise on Asiatic Poetry.” On the death of Dr. 
Sumner, Parr became a candidate for the head mastership, 
against Dr. Heath, founding his claim on being born in the 
parish, educated at the school, and for some years one of the 
assistants. The boys petitioned the Governors in favour of 





in that yew-tree arbour was by very far | Preston, in this parish, yeoman, deceased the 11th day of Oc- | Parr; the Governors, however, preferred his-rival. When Dr. 

aalf hour in that ye I ihe ni hd | tober, in the yeare of our Lord 1592; who hath founded a free | Heath was elected many of the boys broke out in rebellion, 
d | grammar schoole in the parish to have continuance for ever, | and Parr threw up his appointment and withdrew to Stanmore 

saw Major Blazer walking in his gar- | and for maintenance thereof, and for releyffe of the poore, and | a few miles distant. To this place he was followed by about 


forty of the rebels, and with them for pupils he set up a school 
for himself. 

Under Dr. Heath the number of boys was the same as in the 
time of his predecessor. He resigned the mastership in 1785, 
and Dr. Drury was elected to the vacant chair. At one period 
of this distinguished Master’s administration the number of 
scholar’s reached 350—among them Byron, Peel, Palmerston, 
and Aberdeen. He resigned the office in 1805, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Butler, the late Dean of Peterborough, and fa- 
ther of the present Master. In his time there were 295 boys in 
the school, Under Dr. Longley, now Archbishop of York, 
there were once as many as 275, and once as few as 165. Dr. 
Wordsworth, who followed him, found them 190 and left only 

Dr. Vaughan found them 68 and raised the number to 
At this time the school list contains the names of not less 
than 480 boys, showing Harrow to be one of the most highly- 
prized public schools in England. 

The old schoolhouse was a rude clump of red brick, as un- 

sightly as it was inconvenient, in the upper rooms of which 
the Head Master had his residence, but in 1672 he exchanged 
| this incommodious habitation for a spacious and handsome 


He could scarcely keep his legs, they trembled so | £26 13s. 4d., with £3 6s. 8d. for fuel (equivalent to about £150 | house which was erected in the vicinity. The original build- 


ings were less than half the size of the present structure, and 
| the schoolroom at the beginning of this century was so dilapi- 
| dated that fears were entertained of its one day falling on the 
| heads of the occupants. The greater portion of the edifice en- 
graved, consisting of the celebrated speech-room, cloisters, 
library, &c., was built, in 1819, during the mastership of Dr. 
Butler, and a Latin inscription on the building records the fact 
| that the expense of the erection was defrayed by the voluntary 


violence in my face. and I heard the major putting up the | tees they are enjoined to elect successors within twenty days; | Subscriptions of old Harrovians. 


chain, and calling tor his pistols. j and, in case of di ment among them, the Archbishop of 
“Hla, ha!” shrieked I,“ you're nothing but a fat coward.” | Canterbury for the time being is nominated as visitor, fo de- 


And finishing with three decided barks through the keyhole, I | cide all questions and disputes. 


hurried home. | 

The Longest Month in my Life was thus satisfactorily end- | 
ed, and it has since borne fruits of the most agreeable charac- 
ter; I do not so much refer to my marriage with Eliza, as to 
the increased respect with which I am treated by the three | 
magnificoes of Tinyton Parva. Before I was bitten by Jumbo 
as was supposed), I was at a tg in their company. 
They had found out my weak point, and I was not aware that 
such doughty individuals as they possessed such a thing. But 
now, on the slightest approach to hectoring on the part of any 


One of the rules enacts “ that the schoolmaster may receive, 
over and above the youth of the inhabitants within the parish, 
so many foreigners (i. e., strangers) as the whole number may 
be well taught and applied, and the place can conveniently 
contain, by the judgment and discretion of the Governors. 
And of the foreigners he may take such stipends and wages as 
he can get, except that they be of the kindred of John Lyon, 
the Founder.” 

From this clause, all-important to the growth and prosperity 
of the school, it is plain that while John Lyon intended that a 


one of them, I have merely to cough in a certain significant | gratuitous education should be within reach of all the children 


and dog-like manner, and they change colour, and are civil 
upon the instant. They remember that I have seen them all 
with their white feathers on in that Longest Month of my 


Life. 
—~ 


HARROW SCHOOL. . 


The village of Harrow, though chiefly remarkable for its 
famous school, has other features of attraction in the beau 
of its situation and in the varied and pe ye scenery whic! 
itcommands. It stands on a lofty hill about ten miles north- 
west from London, and is now a place of considerable popu- 
lation and extent. The church, .a building of great antiquity, 
forms a conspicnous object to many of the adjoining counties, 
a fact which Charles II. turned to account when, wearied 
once with the wrangling of some theologians on the “ Visible 
Church,” he cited that of Harrow-on-the-Hill as conveying the 
clearest idea of the subject in dispute, since that might be 
seen for twenty miles round. . 

This edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel, two aisles, and 
two transepts, is supposed to have been built about the time 
of Edward IIL, but the original structure, of which some re- 
mains still exist, was erected, according to Eadmar, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. It contains many brasses of 
interest; notably, one of worthy John Lyon, the ever-to-be- 
respected founder of Harrow School. It contains, also, several 
monuments to Head Masters of the School; and, as the last 
resting-place of these distinguished men, as the spot where 
generation after generation of scholars for above two hundred 
and fifty years have attended Divine worship, the old parish 
church of Harrow will always be an object hallowed and gra- 
cious in the memory of vians. 

In the chenchgunls on the western side, is an old tomb, fa- 
miliarly known by*Harrovians as “ Byron’s Tomb,” which, 
from its association with the author of “ Childe Harold,” every 
one who goes to Harrow makes a point of visiting. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Murray from Leghorn, in 1822, he expresses a wish 
that his daughter “ Allegra,” then recently dead, should be 
buried in Harrow Church, and remarks :—“ There is a spot in 
the churchyard, near the footpath, on the brow of the hill 





looking towards Windsor, and a tomb under a ee (bear- | 


ing the name of Peachie or Peachey), where I used sit for 
hours and hours when a boy. This was =| favourite spot.” 

Not far from the church there once an antique manor- 
house, which was said to have been a palace of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and here Thomas a Becket stayed fora 
few days shortly before his death in 1170. The archiepiscopal 
residence was removed about two centuries later to Headstone, 
a place in the parish. It isnow only a ouse, but tradi- 
tion asserts that the “ great child of honour,” Cardinal Wolsey, 
dwelt here at times, and adduces this as the reason why forty 
or fifty years ago the only two inns in Harrow bore the sign 
of Henry VIIL's head. 

At the period of the Reformation, when the attention of the 


wealthy and benevolent was directed to the foundation of| nine —_ 
ton ege. 


schools, instead of monasteries, for the advancement of learn- 
ing, John Lyon, a worthy yeoman of Preston Hamlet, in the 
parish of Harrow, conceived the project of establishing a free 
schoo! in his native vi 

he procured a charter an 
recognising his foundation and the statutes which he proposed 


for the government of the institution, and bar were, He ad 
a body | 


trustees of his property and their successors by election, 
corporate under the title of “ The K 
the School called the Free Grammar School of John Li 
the village of Harrow-upon-the-Hill, in the countie of 
sex. 


m, in 
iddle- 


in the 


and their names, with many 


. For this parpose, as early as 1571, 
letters patent from Queen Elizabeth | Prince 


and Governors of! 


| of Harrow, he intended, likewise, that the benefits of his insti- 
| tution should not be confined to the narrow limits of a paro- 
chial free school, but that the Master should have the privilege 
of receiving as boarders a convenient number of private 
scholars, as was the custom at other public schools. 

The fourth and fifth rules regard the hours of attendance, 
the behaviour of scholars, &c. Nine clauses are devoted to 
the enumeration of the books to be read. For the greater part, 
these are Greek and Latin classics; the only English book be- 
ing the prayers of the Church of England. One clause enacts 
that the amusements of the boys shall be limited to “ driving 
a top, tossiuz a handball, running, shooting (with bow and ar- 
row), and no o.ver.” The twenty-second rule provides that 
“no girl shall be received to be taught in the same school ;” 
and, lastly, the twenty-third invests all future Governors with 
a wide discretionary power to amend, alter, or abolish, any of 
the foregoing rules as the change of times may require. 

This truly is a wise and ious enactment. It is hardly 
too much to say, indeed, that but for this, and the previous rule 
| empowering the admission of strangers to the benefits of the 
| school, the benevolent intentions of John Lyon would have 
| gone nigh to become a dead letter. Had the benefaction been 
| limited eps to the founder’s village how few are the per- 

sons who could have availed themselves of it! The parish of 
Harrow is inhabited mainly by farmers, small tradesmen, and la- 
bouring people. To how many of their children would a 

urely classical education, unaccompanied by any assistance 
in boarding or clothing, have been serviceable? The ques- 
tion is answered by the fact that for the last century the num- 
ber of boys on the foundation has rarely exceeded ten at any 
one time. Yet the little direct advantage derived by the pa- 
rishioners of Harrow from their free school has been time out 
of mind a source of jealousy and imagined grievance to them. 
As far back as 1809 a portion of them formed a committee 
among themselves for the purposes of correcting the abuses 
which they conceived to have crept into its inistration. 
{In pursuance of this object 


| 
| 





Chancery—1. For the removal of such of the then governors 
of the school as the petitioners contended had not duly 
elected ; 2. For the better administration of the revenues of the 





charity; and, 3. For an alteration in the present constitution 
and establishment of the school. 

The a was heard before the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
William t, who in a luminous judgment pronounced in 
favour of the school as at present constituted, and thus set- 
| tled, we trust for ever, the controversy between Harrow and 
the Governors. 

Harrow School appears to have attained but little eminence 
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which, with slight modifications, has been adopted there ever 
i is mastership the number of scholars did not | 
exceed 130, but rome ed them subsequently obtained a distinc- 
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The original schoolroom has existed as it now stands from the 
time of the founder. This room is now used by the lower forms 
| only ; but it has, independent of its time-honoured associations, 
an,especial interest, and one religiously cherished and preserved, 
in the rude collection of names carved on its ancient walls. 
Among these names, cut by the owners themselves, we find 
“ Byron,” in small letters, with the date, “ 1805;” “ R. Peel,” 
in very large capitals; “H. Temple” (Lord Palmerston), 
“1800;” “W. Jones” (the well-known Sir William Jones) ; 
“R. B. 8., 1765” (Richard Brinsley Sheridan); “ Spencer Per 
ceval, 1801.” Beneath the lower school is the armoury of the 
Harrow Rifle Corps, and underneath the upper school are 
cloisters for playing in during wet weather. 
The library for the upper boys is above the schoolroom, and 
contains a good assortment of books. In this apartment there 
are also some oe mementos of old times, not the least 
so being a collection of Harrow speech-bills, arranged and an- 
notated by Dr. Butler, for many years, as wejhave mentioned, 
Head Master. Under the date 1800 we have the names of Mr. 
Temple (Lord Palmerston), who recited “The Bard” (Gray), 
and of Lord Haddo (the late Earl of Aberdeen), who figured as 
“Dido” (Virgil). In another bill we see— 


SOTTO os 6 Re cétcocess ctecteet Latinus 
BOOBs <0 00000060 ssengnascosestegee Drances > Virgil. 
Pee itinnktecavs ndamauatisunetenits Turnus 


From a note in “ Moore’s Life of Byron” it seems that the 
poet would have spoken as Drances, but feared the taunt, 
“pedibusque fugacibus istis,” would derive point from his 
lameness. Appended to the speech-bill of 1812, in which 
Perceval is set down to s “The Bard,” is a note—“ Not 
spoken in consequence of the assassination ofhis father.” This 
room contains, too, portraits of Mr. Sayer, founder of the 
scholarships ; of Dr. Sumner, of Lord Byron, of Dr. Parr, and 
in miniature, of Dr. Thackeray; a staff covered with runic 
character brought by Bruce the traveller, a Harrow man, from 
Abyssinia; an schylus with notes by Byron when in the 
school; and a splendid set of engravings representing old 
Harrovians. In a carved oak case there 4 been a 
dress of green and white satin, decorated with go d lace and 
embroidery, which was worn by a competitor for the silver 
arrow (of which we shall have more to say presently) about a 
century ago. The dress was presented by a descendant of the 
Rev. J. Reade Munn. The new library, to be called, in honour 
of Dr. Vaughan, the Vaughan Library, is not yet finished. 
It is to cost £4000, the amount being raised by contributions 
from old Harrovians, and to be constructed designs by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. The first stone of this library was laid 
in July last by Lord Palmerston, who took advantage of the 
occasion to pay a high and well-merited tribute to the distin- 
guished Master whose name it is to bear. 

The chapel was first built in 1837-9, Dr. Wordsworth, then 
Head Master, contributing largely to the e of its erection ; 
it was of red brick and stone, corresponding with the school 
buildings. This edifice has been gradually removed, making 
way fora and more e! t structure, of which the chan- 
cel, built in 1855, was the gift of Dr. Va The new south 
aisle was added as a memorial to the vians who fell in 
the Crimea, and is called the “Crimean Aisle.” Beneath the 
windows, all of richly stained glass, are the names of the deceased 
officers. Previous to the erection of this beautiful 
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congregation. In the new chapel there is ample 
tion for about 550 sitters. 
The course of study at Harrow comprises not the classics 
mathematics, but nafaral science and modern ;and 
rewards for ae > S two latter are equal in honour 
to those for the two . This is an innovation u the 
prescriptive curriculum which might well be followed in other 
public schools. At Eton, it will be remembered, one of the 
rewards is being “ sent up for good,” that is, a of verses 
or a theme is sent up to the Head Master, and read out publicly. 
| Now, this honour, being confined to composition, of necessity 











who, however apt in other learning, cannot “do verses.” At 
Harrow, on the other hand, a boy.may be “sent up,” or re- 
warded, for classics, ma’ , natural science, or modern 
. | history, and sometimes a student will entitle himself to distinc- 
tion in all the departments of scholarship. For example, the 
late accomplished captain of the school itr. Ridley, of Baliol 
College, Oxford) was first in the classical examination, third 

the mathematical examination, and third in that for modern 
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languages ; thus, in the aggregate, first in all. With this 
more Slarged and liberal scheme of education at Harrow 
there is no want of stimulants to diligence in the form of scholar- 
ships and prizes. In the first place there is John Lyon’s 
scholarship, now of considerable value; there are then five 
other scholarships varying from £40 to £100 per annum; and 
there are, besides, many prizes founded by Sir Robert Peel, 
Ear! Spencer, Viscount Ebrington, and Mr. Beresford Hope. 
The chief sports and pastimes at Harrow are cricket, rac- 
quets, omy) football, jumping, and running ; for the pro- 
motion of these Lord Ebrington in 1856 presented challen 
cups, to which last year he added a prize for excellence in 
rifle-shooting. We are sorry to@earn, however, that the 
once favourite amusement, shooting with the bow, is no longer 
in vogue at Harrow, for few sports are more invigorating or se 
graceful. Besides, for the founder’s sake, who in one of his 
statutes expressly stipulates that every boy shall be provided 
with “ bowshafts, bowstrings, and a bracer,” it ought never to 


have fallen into desuetude. In the old times there was a pub- | 


lic exhibition of archery at Harrow annually, on which occa- 
sion six and, in later days, twelve boys contended for a silver 
arrow. The competitors were all habited in fancy dresses, 
similar to the one previously described, with green silk sashes 
and silken caps. The butts were situated in a charming spot 
on the left of the London road. They were backed by a lofty 
knoll crowned with majestic trees, and on the slope of this 
eminence were rows of grassy seats, ——- descending, in 
rude emulation of a Roman amphitheatre. The shooting took 
place on the 4th of August, but the first Thursday in July was 
afterwards substituted. He who first shot within the three 
circles was saluted with a concert of French horns, and he 
who first shot twelve times nearest the central mark was pro- 
claimed victor, and carried home the silver arrow amid the ac- 
clamation of his companions. Some of the old scores are still 
extant. To one of 1769 there is an anecdote attached. One 
of the competitors that year was a boy named Merry ; another 
was named, or nicknamed, Love. The latter discharged his 
arrow almost into the middle of the bull’s eye, and then 
shouted out “Omnia vincit amor!” Merry followed, and, 
shooting in the very centre of the mark, rejoined, “ Nos non 
cedamus Amori.” Mr. Charles Allix has recently presented 
to the school the identical arrow which his father won at Har- 
row in 1766. It is of solid silver, about two feet long, and 
bears the following inscription :—* Pretium Victorie# a Carolo 
Wager Allix potitum—Tertia mensis Julii 1766.” 

e list of distinguished men who owe in part their after 
fame to the — of John {Lyon's school would occupy 
more space than is consistent with the scope of this article. 
We must be content to name a few of the most prominent 
only :—William Baxter, the celebrated antiquary and philolo- 

; John Dennis, the critic; John Bruce, the famous travel- 
er ; Sir William Jones, of Indian renown ; Dr. Bennett ; Bishop 
of Cloyne; Dr. Samuel Parr, Lord Rodney, R. B. Sheridan, 
the Marquis of Hastings (Governor-General of India), Spencer 
Perceval, Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel,* Theodore Hook, Earl 
Spencer, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Palmerston, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Earl of Cottenham (late Lord Chancellor), the 
late Marquis of Dalhousie, the late Lord Herbert of Lea, the 
Tt of Abercorn, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of 

wicke, the Bishop of Melbourne, the Bishop of St. An- 
drews, Sir Henry 1 tton Bulwer, Dr. Trench (the Dean of 
Westminster), " T. Platt (Baron of the Exchequer), Earl 
Fortescue, the present Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Beresford Hope, Sir 
T. D. Acland, and the Rev. W. Harness, of All Saints’, Knights- 
bridge.—London Ill. News. 
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LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


BY J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.8. 


Beacon lights for the benefit of marimers are no modern in- 
vention. Old Homer draws a simile from them :— 


So to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, 
Wide o’er the watery waste a light ap 7 
Which, on the far-seen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from some lonely watch-tower to the sky.t 
The far-famed Pharos of Alexandria was built at great ex- 
, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about three hun- 
red years vefore our era, and Strabo mentions a magnificent 
stone lighthouse on a rock near the mouth of the Guadalqui- 
ver; so that the lines of the Poet Laureate, in which the little 
maid talks to Guinevere of the prodigies at the founding of the 
Round Table, might even be true to nature— 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonesse, 
Each with a beacon star upon his head, 
And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 
He saw them, headland after headland, flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the West. 
Yet we have no knowledge of the method of illumination 
adopted by the ancients, and the whole of the present history 
will be confined almost within the narrow limits of a century. 
The materials of the sketch will be drawn from Alan Steven- 
son's Treatise on Lighthouses, and from various sources of in- 


It must not be supposed that these various changes of sys- 
tem ivok place simultaneously in different countries, or ev 
in different of our own country. The fact is, that 
lighting of the shores of the British Isles has been undertaken 
by a large number of different corporations, and, till recently, 
by some private individuals ; and some of these have been na- 
turally more conservative than others—the large bodies gene- 
rally, but not always, taking the lead in improvements. 
bodies are the Trinity House in England, the Commissioners 
for Northern Lights in Scotland, and the Ballast Board in Ire- 
| land, which have under their jurisdiction nearly all the great 
shore lights in the respective countries. The two last are sub- 
ject, in some iculars, to the first; the three have a limited 
power over the harbour lights, which belong to perhaps a 
hundred municipal authorities ; while the Board of Trade has 
a not well defined “control of the purse” over them all. 
Should the recommendations of the Royal Commission be 
adopted, the system of government will be greatly simplified ; 
| yet, even then, we can ly expect that new improvements 
| will be extended at once throughout the whole lighthouse ser- 
vice of the country—for new apparatus is costly, and indeed 
| different plans of illumination suit different localities. But in 
a historical paper we have only to deal with things as they 
were and are. 
There is a peculiarity about the history of lighthouse illumi- 
nation which may perhaps be best illustrated by comparing it 
with the geological history of our earth. in that we are ac- 
customed to recognise various epochs—one age of luxuriant 
vegetation, another of huge saurians, another of mammailia. 
Yet we know that these ages are not separated by sharp lines 
of demarcation ; we cannot say when in the pro of time 
the little rodent first made its appearance; and, though the 
trilobite and the pterodactyle have long been displaced, the | 
pentacrinite and the iguana still survive in limited regions, | 
the relics of a former Just in a similar manner we can | 
point to certain epochs in lighthouse illumination. It is diffi- 
cult to define their commencement ; the day of their glory is 
clear enough, their decadence is slow; and, though the coal- | 
fire has become extimct, specimens of antiquated lamps and | 
primeval reflectors are still to be found in remote localities. 

I proceed to give an account of these various epochs. 

Coat-fires. e earliest records are of open coal-fires which 
were kept burning on the top of beacon towers throughout the 
darkness of night. Of course these had many disadvantages ; 
not the least of which was that, if the wind were blowing hard 
from the sea, it blew the flames to the landward side of the 
fire, and little light was displayed to the mariner when seek- 
ing to avoid a lee shore, in the hour of his greatest need. 

At the lighthouse on the Isle of May a coal-fire was burnt 
from 1635 to 1816. Two years ago I conversed with a keeper | 
at Harwich, who remembered coal-fire there, and the blowing | 
of the bellows, and the constant attendance without shelter 
from the weather. The last fire of this description in England 
was extinguished at St. Bees, in 1822. 

One evil connected with this system has been entailed on us. 
For the sake of distinguishing one beacon from another, it was 
found necessary in some cases to build two towers with coal- 
fires near together, and even three towers—at any ratein France. 
And this means of distinction is actually still retained in some 
places, where not wanted as a leading light, although it doubles | 
the expense. 

Candles. Candles appear to have been seldom employed as | 
a source of light in beacons; but in the Eddystone lighthouse, 
on the construction of which so much ingenuity and labour | 
were expended, “~* dagen wax candles gave their feeble 
glimmer as late as 1811. 

Oi. The use of oil as a combustible can be traced as far 
back as 1730; but it was very gradually that the oil lamp dis- 
— the coal-fire. Sperm oil was generally employed. The 

rench, however, used Colza oil, and this was found to be more 
economical, and not liable to be frozen in cold weather ; and, 
after a strong recommendation by a parliamentary committee | 
that sat in 1545, it was at once introduced into the lighthouses | 
under the management of the Trinity Board, and more slowly 
into those of Scotland. The Board of Admiralty still prefers 
the expensive and troublesome sperm oil for the lights under 
its jurisdiction ; while the merchants of Liverpool have a pecu- 
liar preference for olive oil. 

Oil implies alamp. Many have been the modifications which 
lighthouse lamps have undergone. Inthe museum attached | 
tw the lighthouse establishment at Paris, there is a curious row 
of contrivances, from the tin lamp with a spout and a skein of 
cotton in it, like the old Roman form, to double wicks, and 
flat wicks, and argand burners, and lastly, the grand four-wicked 
lamp invented by Fresnel and ay 2 me of these discarded 
forms still linger in lights under local man: t. For in- 
stance, on the pier at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, “the lamp 
used is exactly the same as the common lamp hung in the 
poorest fisherman's cottage, and as old as the Italian tombs.” 

Oil-lamps with mirrors. It requires no profound knowledge 
to see that whatever light is wed to stream from a lamp 
over the land, or up to the sky, isso much light wasted, and 
that, if it were thrown back across the surface of the sea, it 
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the mariner the light of a wicked lamp. 


Newhaven, where an antiquated tin box servesas the lamp, and 
the oil—sperm oil—rises by three primitive wicks, and, for 
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farther away, the waxing and waning of the light is ve 
— at length only the bright flashes are pt 

vantages of these revolving lights are manifold. They send 
a ray farther than could be ted otherwise with the com. 
bustion of the same amount of oil; they catch the eye of the 
taariner; and they afford an easy method of distingui 
lighthouses from one another, or from common shore or ship 
lights. 

y a fifty years suggested a combination of the para. 
bola and ellipse, and Handry a combination of the cone ang 
parabola, as preferable for these mirrors; but the theoretica] 
advantages of these forms do not appear to have beep 
put to the test of actual use. Bordier Marcier invented 
some ingenious modifications of the parabolic mirror, 
which were adopted for the harbour lights of France ; but 
have been since discontinued, and the only place in the Bri 
Isles where I have found such an apparatus in use is Little. 
hampton.— 70 be concluded next week. 


NEW DISCOVERIES OF OLD RACES, 


It is rather strange that the surprising archeological dis. 
coveries made of late years in the iss tabes should be all 
but unknown in this country. The marvels of tropical Africa 
would appear to be more familiar to us than the wonders of 
the Lakes of Zurich and Constance ; and = who are posi- 
tively excited on the question of the exact relationshi ue 
gorilla to the human race seera ignorant or careless of the fact 
that more evidence has been collected in the centre of Europe, 
during the last nine or ten years, respecting the most ancient 
condition of mankind than was ever suspected to exists or 
dreamed of before. The peculiar isolation of Switzerland has, 
perhaps, a great deal to do with the singular want of curiosity 
on the subject that prevails throughout Europe. The Swiss 
themselves are loud in their complaints that, while their coun- 
try is yearly traversed from end to end by foreigners, and while 
not even the ice and snow on their mountain-peaks are left un- 
explored, their literature, their political state, and their social 
condition create less interest than those of the smallest 
German principality. It is at all events true that the wonder- 
ful additions to archeological knowledge to which we are 
about to call attention remain a secret to all but a small circle, 
and a paper on the subject, which has recently appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, probably gives them their first chance 
of European celebrity. 

The peasants who dwell on the shores of the Lakes of Swit- 
zerland had often stated that, at a short distance from the land, 
rows of stakes might be seen through the water, emerging trom 
the mud of the bed. No interest was, however, attracted to 
this phenomenon till about rr years since. At the end of 
1853, the waters of the Lake of Zurich sank considerably, and 
the thrifty proprietors of land on the bank proceeded at once 
to add to their estates the portion of the lake-bed left bare, by 
constructing permanent dykes against the return of the water. 
While these works,were being carried on, a row, or rather a 
system, of stakes was discovered at some little depth below the 
surface. Excavations were begun at this spot, and the result 
was to disinter a great variety of objects which proved that a 
large number of human beings had once had their dwellings 
supported over the water by the stakes. Curiosity having been 
once aroused, es were prosecuted not only at Obe- 
meilen, where the first discovery was made, but all over Swit- 
zerland. It was gradually established that the mud near the 
shore of every Swiss lake supplied similar evidence. At some 
primeval period a population of very considerable density was 
shdWn to have lived in huts on stages which rested 
on wooden supports driven into the bed, just as the Malays in 
Borneo and the Siamese at Bangkok may be seen living to this 
day. A wonderful number of articles pertaining to the daily 
life of these forgotten races have been brought to light. In 
some pl the materials of the dwellings have been preserved 
in the mud—the floor of hardened earth and the twisted 
branches and bark which formed the walls. Arms have been 
discovered in great quantities, tools from saws in flint to needles 
in bone, ornaments, children’s toys, the remains of stored-y 
fruits of various kinds—nay even a cellar or receptacle 
of corn, and a loaf of bread composed of bruised grain, and 

reserved by carbonization. By the side of these relics are 
found the bones of the animals whom they slew in the chase, 
pow belon, to species extinct before the rise of history or 
barely mentioned in it. The urus, the bison, the elk, and the 
beaver, furnished them with food and with the materials for 
some of their most ingeniously constructed utensils. So plenti- 
ful and perfect are the remains found in the Lakes that much 
more has been learned concerning the daily life and manners of 
men whose existence was not suspected ten years ago, than is 
known of races which have left a famous name in ry or 
tradition. 

It is no doubt startling at first sight that these archeological 
treasures should have been preserved in water rather than on 
land. But, now that the mud has given up its contents, it is 
not difficult for us to understand the service it has rendered. 
The truth is that the causes which help to conceal from us the 
monuments of our predecessors operate with far Tr en- 
ergy on land than in water such as fills the Swiss es, The 
reason why the relics of former generations are comparatively 
scarce is not that they are destroyed so much as that they are 
buried. Rubbish and dust are, in short, the great obscurers of 
the past. When successive generations continue to inhabit 
the sam: t, each buries not only the bodies but the whole 
life of i a Rome is built on countless strata com- 
posed of former cities, and not a few destroyed Londons sup 
port the London of the present moment. Even when a town 
or vil is once for all d , the process of destruction is 
rapid. in and wind level the walls, dust is whirled into the 
hollows, ———- melt together, and nothing but a protu- 
berance on the plain remains to mark the site of a Babylon or 
a Nineveh. If, then, this is the fate of cities built in stone or 
brick, it ceases to be wonderful that monuments of the older 
races who made their dwellings of wood, or, still earlier, of 
wattled branches, should have altogether disappeared on land. 
The interest of the Swiss discoveries ations hom the mi 
tion, in this i instance, of the destro forces. 
materials contents of the huts doubtless 





into the lake 
from the on which they rested, and lay on the bottom in 
an un heap. The belief, indeed, of the Swiss 


antiquaries is that they were violently destroyed at various 

But the water into which they fel] was still and calm. 
It did not wash them away, but year after year deposited over 
them a coat of mud, infinitely thinner and softer than the 
layers of rubbish which cover the memorials of a later time. 
The bed of each of these Lakes is known, in fact, from inde- 

observations to be slowly rising ; and, since the recent 

veries, attempts have been made to calculate th 

its elevation, so as to derive ap 
mains from the depth at w they 
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ments of a Roman construction in the lake at Yverdun, of 
which the date is known, have s' the basis of a calculs- 
tion which has carried back the of the most ancient 
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inhabitants of Switzerland to fifteen centuries at the least be- | deserve the regard of minds so noble, and of hearts so gener- | 
fore the Christian era. | Ous as yours. 

The Swiss antiquaries wouldZnot be men of their day ifthey| “ Constrained now to live far from my adopted country and | 
had not constructed a minute and detailed history of the race | from a soil to which so many dear affections bind me, and 
ihey have unburied. Their pursuits, their religions, and their | which I so much love; wounded to my very heart through the 
revolutions are boldly described by their discoverers. Soberer  fratricidal and ruthless war, which spreads desolation and ter- | 
inquirers will limit considerably the ber of infe es Tur over the most beautiful region of Italy, it is some comfort 
which may be drawn from the remains. These extinct popu- to me at least that even in that fayoured England, where so 
lations may be believed to have been partly agricultural, but many calumnies have been spread, so to deprive a just but 
their chief subsistence was derived no doubt from hunting. | unhappy cause of the potent support of public opinion and of 
They had some regular industrial pursuits, for ——- of an enlightened government, there are not wanting noble hearts 
rude pottery have been found on several sites. That they | that were moved by an unmerited misfortune.—That thought 
were engaged in perpetual war is tolerably certain from the | will tell you better than I could express how sincerely grateful 
quantity of weapons found, and from the very circumstance of | I am, and how very dear to me has been this spontaneous tes- 
their securing themselves from surprise by building their vil- | timony of affection and of sympathy among the many others 
lages on piles in the water. Certain of the monuments seem | with which it was sought to honour in me a royal calamity 
to have had a religious character, and to betoken some kind of | borne with resignation, and not without courage.—Receive, 
religious belief. As to their history, the only evidence for | then, my thanks, one and all, whose names shall ever remain 
creating it is identical with that which enables us to infer a|engraved on my heart, and believe in the sentiments of my 
certain progress among all the primeval races of Europe. | entire affection. Maria.” 
Among the extinct populations of Switzerland, as in those of| “ Rome, Sept. 21, 1861.” 
other parts of Europe, there was an age of flint, an age of! ‘The indiscretion of this gift has brought upon the givers 
bronze, and an age of iron. In certain villages, situated chiefly | 4 7 . i : > 
in Eastern Switzerland, all the utensils are of flint, fashioned by | °°™¢ ™ proaches from the press, as tending to create on the 
observing the natural cleavage, and the wood used bears the | European continent generally an erroneous impression as to 
marks of the rude toois which had been long and painfully | British sympathy with the Bourbons. 
employed in — it. hk sites contain articles of bronze, | ; . 
and (the pottery here found is less rude than that discovered | >) > BAS OW , 
among the population of the age of flint ; it even presents some | PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
traces of a rough ornamentation. The plentifulness of bronze| _ Although we cannot but admit that fashion just now is not 
at such a time and in this part of Europe is not a little curious. | always synonymous with good taste, and that exaggeration 
Both the tin and the copper which compose it must have been | 8€ems rather the order of the day, we must not overlook ele- 
brought from a great distance, and their presence singularly | gance when it is to be found. The mode of decreasing the 


* . * | 


confirms Sir G. C. Lewis's theory of the antiquity of the over-| Width of the skirts of dresses at the waist is more and more 
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Peerless, had been sold to the de facto Southern Government, 
and was on her way out of Lake Ontario, to be used as a pri- 
vateer. He read to me a part of a telegram, which stated that 








, this vessel was still at Toronto, and that it was believed she 
| carried the British flag, and had regular British papers. 


Mr. Seward proceeded to suggest that perhaps the Governor 
General of Canada might be induced to detain the vessel. I 
said, somewhat doubtfully, that if her papers were in order, 
and there was no direct proof of her being actually engaged in 
any unlawful enterprise, the Governor-General might not have 
legal power to interfere with her. Mr. Seward replied that 
that might very well be; and without further allusion to the 
Canadian authorities, proceeded to read me a draft of a tele- 
graphic order to the naval officers of the United States to seize 
the Peerless, * under any flag, and with any papers, if they had 
probable information that she had been sold to the Southern 
insurgents.” He went on to say,“ I suppose you will hardly 
assent to this.” 

I replied that, far from assenting, I most positively dis- 
sented. 

Mr. Seward said that if the seizure was effected, it would be 

upon the responsibility of this Government, who would be 
prepared for all the consequences which it might entail. He 
added, however, that the order had not yet been sanctioned 
by the President ; that he was about to go to the Executive 
| Mansion to attend a Cabinet Countil; and that he would in- 
form me of the decision which should be come to. 

I said to Mr. Seward: “I not only dissent, but I solemnly 
| protest as Her Majesty’s Minister, against any attempt to seize 
|a vessel under the British flag, and with regular British pa- 

vers.” 
| I was very much grieved, not so much at the particular fact, 
though that appeared to me very serious, as at the arrogant 
| spirit and disregard of the rights and feelings of foreign nations 


land trade from Britain through Gaul, more particularly as 
ornaments of coral and amber are found in villages of the same 
apparent age. The last of the eras indicated is that of iron. 
Ancient tools and other articles of iron are abundant in Wes- 
tern Switzerland, and exactly resemble those found in Gaul. 
There is a fair probability that the three ages succeeded each 
other in the order in which they are usually placed. It is 
likely that human skill was first exercised on stone, and more 
than probable that the metals earliest used were copper and 
tin, both of which are distinguished for the ease with which 


adopted ; of course, the bottom of the skirt must be very full— | with which the American Government seemed to be disposed 


| that is an indisputable fact ; an ample training skirt most de- 


cidedly gives grace to the figure; at the same time it is quite 
inadmissible in the streets—only allowable for indoors or car- 
riage wear. Even tarlatane and tulle dresses are made with 
trains. Every breadth is gored ; all silk dresses are submitted 
to this rule. Visiting dresses are no longer made with plain 
skirts. 

The material may be more or less beautiful: but that which 


constitutes the true elegance of a robe isthe trimming. There 


they are obtained, particularly until the surface supply is ex- 
hausted. The di culty arising from the fact of their being | ent styles. Velvet is no longer so frequently placed in wide 
found in very few localities is diminished when the antiquity bands at the edge of dresses, but rather in ruches, put on in 
of the trade in them is assumed on independent grounds. The | Grecques or in rings. Trimming of the same material as the 
uses of iron, the most widely diffused but the hardest to work | dress is also worn. Narrow plaited flounces, set on in threes ; 
of the metals, might be expected to be last of all discovered by buillonnés between, or rows of terry velvet. There is also an 
mankind. The heroes of Homer, tor instance, lived chiefly in | elegant passementerie of chenille; several rows of it on the 
the age of bronze, but had hardly entered on that of iron. | Skirt. his is always the same colour on the dress.—On 
Whether, so far as the Swiss races are concerned, the three | One dress of black gros de Suéde we noticed an insertion 
eras succeeded each other abruptly, or melted gradually into | of black guipure over violet ribbon. Another robe, silver 
one another, is a question which there is little or no evidence drab moire antique, with some of the same guipure over white 
to decide. The antiquaries of Switzerland insist that they can | taffetas. The most cogtly material seems not to be d la mode 
trace two great revolutions. The men of bronze suddenly in- | Unless trimmed; we may, perhaps, except moire antique and 
vaded the country and extirpated the men of flint, to be after- | Velvet, yet these are frequently ornamented. 

wards in their turn extinguished by the men of iron. No} High bodies are sometimes made open, but it is the excep- 
doubt most of the villages were violently destroyed when they | tion ; generally, with a point, when the material is gich, and 
ceased to be inhabited, but why attribute to enemies with iron | for full dress or evening visits. One very simple and pretty 





weapons what may quite as well have been done by foes | trimming we saw on a rose-coloured moire antique—rows of repeating the protest. 


armed with flint ? “In justice, however, to the Swiss theory, it | chenille fringe finished off with buttons at the bottom ; the 


must be added that the men of iron appear from their instru- | Sleeves made with revers, and the body trimmed; cuffs to 
ments to have been a Celtic race from Gaul, and from the size | match.—Another ornament was of violet moire antique, like | 


of their ornaments to have possessed larger and stronger frames | the dress; a narrow band, double plaited. At the head, a 
than the earlier populations. As the 
known to have been a Celtic race, they may have been the in-| the sleeve, which was made with revers. The bottom of 
vaders in question, who, after extirpating an aboriginal peo- | the skirt had five rows of very narrow plaited bands put on in 
le, may have continued to occupy the country down to | garlands. 

Roman times.—London paper, March 1. . | For ball-dresses, the point d’Espagne is, perhaps, the most 
elegant ornament. A complete dress may be obtained of it— 

a | skirt, body, and sleeves. Now that ball-dresses are so exces- 


THE GAETA DIADEM. 


It has already been recorded that in the course of last autumn 


inasmuch as the life and conduct of the ex-Queen in Rome have 


, ‘ouble, and relieved by bouquets of flowers or bows 
scoedaiipieatent: akin bn ineamsimendiadiament a | by bouquets 8. 
n made patent, while her undaunted courage was the theme | ~ Tye style of evening coiffure is not only extremely elegant 


of universal praise. The Address accompanying it, and the | but equally becoming. Feathers, flowers, velvet ribbons, lace 


ther with the names of the subscribers—many of whom, we | ‘¢s¢ materials are found in one headdress. 


: Dress-caps are also very pretty, as they no longer resemble 
doubt not, one BOW aeEty that the record stands against them. | the old-fashioned cap, but rather an elegant%head-dress. The 
The Address is thus worded : 


admiration of the heroic virtues displayed by her Majesty the all the cap; itis disposed en pointe, and asingle flower—white 


Queen of Naples during the siege of Gaeta, venture to solicit red, or pink, according to the complexion of the wearer— 


her Majesty’s acceptance of the accompanying offer placed on the bandeaux. This style is very simple and pretty 
g : 

“London, July, 1861.” . - - : 

| diamonds or pearls.—Wreaths—that is to say, the full round 


This is the first occasion on which we have heard of a jewel-| or classic, wreaths—are no longer worn. Diadems, puffs, 
Perhaps some musically , bouquets, feathers, and plaits of gold or velvet, replace the 


led diadem being termed an “ offer.” 


elvetians of history are | Very light passementerie ; large buttons, made of moire, down | 


sively fairy-like, it is a great difficulty to arrange trimmings 
upon them with good taste, either in tulle, gauze, or, above all, 
in lace, for each seems heavy when placed upon such light, 
a turret-shaped diadem, emblematical of Gaeta, was presented | vaporous foundations.—Bouillons of tulle and ruches of crape 
to the ex-Queen of Naples by a number of English ladies. Now | °. tarlatane compose the dress, and flowers are placed in the 

: middle of tufts of tulle—Many ball-dresses are made with 
- . | tunics or over-skirts, but others are made entirely of bouillon- 
of late been a scandal at once to Womanhood and to Royalty, | nés of tulle. A rouleau of double tulle quilled trims the first 
we take leave to remind the critical that at the time when this} two rows, and above this a drapery of tulle, or lace, or double 
testimonial was resolved upon, her Majesty’s vagaries had not plissé bands. A second skirt, also of tulle, falls over this ; it is 


form is round, with a thick ruche of tulle, trimmed with flowers 
“The undersigned English ladies, desirous of testifying their or bows of ribbon or velvet. Sometimes,a black violette forms 


| —Some wreaths of flowers have plaits of velvet, worked with 


to conduct the civil war in which they were about to engage. 
I was most anxious to do all that I could to impress upon Mr. 
Seward at the outset, the impolicy and danger of the course 
| upon which he seemed determined to enter. I particularly re- 
| minded him of the extreme susceptibility which had at all 
, times beep manifested by the Americans themselves on the 
| subject of any interference with vessels under their own flag. 
| I said that, even if the Peerless should, in fact, be sold to the 
seceded States, she could never cause the United States any- 


is a very great variety. We will describe two or three differ-| thing like the inconvenience which would follow a deliberate 


violation of neutral rights. I concluded by repeating my pro- 

tests. 

Mr. Seward said little more in reply than that he would give 
due weight to the protest, and that nothing would be done 
without the sanction of the President, whom he was about to 
see at a Cabinet Council.—I said to Mr. Seward that I be; 
that when he submitted the proposed order to the President, 

|he would distinctly say that the British Minister solemnly 

| protested against it—This Mr. Seward promised to do. - 
ing that he was evidently anxious to go to the President's 
house without further delay, I took my leave, merely observ- 
ing that I should probably teel it my duty to address him in 
writing on the subject. 
° In the evening Mr. Seward sent me a note inform- 
ing me that notwithstanding my protest, the orders had been 
lissued. I felt it my duty to reply by a note maintaining and 
have, &c., 
(Signed,) 
ceinnauin 


VITUPERATION AND FAWNING. 


Writing of the late spicy and curious debates in the French 
Senate Chamber, a London journalist thus admirably and con- 
cisely disposes of certain false and cunning allegations. What 
| we said last week, touching the Marquis de Boissy, renders it 
' unnecessary to explain the allusion to him. 

It would have been well if M. Billault had been as irrespon- 
sible as M. de Bossy, or even as the candidate for the suspen- 
ded dotation. Unfortunately, the official representative of the 
Government, while he deprecated vague and harmless attacks 
{on England, went out of his way to insinuate a statement with 

reference to the American blockade which happens to be at the 
{same time mischievous, offensive, and the exact reveise 
of the truth, The Minister without portfolio must be 
fully aware that his Sovereign was, at various times, anx- 
ious to induce the English Government to concur in a 
forcible interruption of the blockade. It is to the Em- 
peror’s credit that he has yielded to the reason and au- 
» thority of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, so far as con- 


Lyons. 


, . : r . | cerns all his American proceedings, down to the minutest de- 
acknowledgment thereof, have lately appeared in print, toge- | and precious stones, are all used: and, sometimes, several of I ee 


tails. Yet M. Billault expresses his astonishment that any 
interference on the part of France should ever have been sug- 
gested. The ancient friendship with the United States has, 
| according to his version, never’ been menaced or disturbed, and 
he discourteously declares that England will not venture, even 
for the most selfish purposes, to violate the neutrality which is 
»| guarded by Imperial protection. It is evident that the Minis- 
ter’s language is intended for America, and not for France ; and 
-| that, probably without the sanction of the Emperor, he intends 
to encourage the hostile feeling against England which is al- 
’ ready expressed with pertinacious malignity by the Republican 
| and Abolitionist press. Lord Russell's last despatch to Lord 
| Lyons might almost satisfy American jealousy by the calm ex- 


fastidious ear objected to the iteration, which would have been wreath. The great quantity of curls now worn do not admit | planation which it contains, both of the law of blockade and 


: - Pi of full wreaths. 
involved in the use of the more correct word offering.—The | “ 


. . The detached bouquets are mounted in sucha manner that 
subscribers are eighty-three in number. In the list we find the | they can be rearranged each time they are worn, so as to form 
Duchesses of Richmond, Leeds, Buccleugh, and Inverness . | = ee oo eon Marabout oe in great wee — 
the Marchi : ‘ ~ | winter, and certainly no ornament can be more graceful either | yyon France. 

ope of Lothian, Bath, Lo ndonderry, and Nor | for coiffure or trimmings. They are pretty—arrange them how | - ; 
manby ; the Countesses of Chesterfield and Warwick, and the | you may—mixed with diamonds or roses ; or like swansdown | 


jof the legitimate policy of neutrals. The Federalist organs 
might for a moment have been silenced by the public refuta- 
tion of their charges, if M. Billault had not provided them with 
a welcome excuse for still vituperating England and fawning 


——$_$_$$<——__—__—— 


A LIBEL ON DR. CHARLES MACKAY. 


well-known Dowager Countess of Jersey; with more noble | placed round tunics of blue or pink silk. As coiffure placed 


names than we can find room to chronicle —The Queen’s Re- | en pouff, in front, fastened with chains of precious stones, or | 
ly . even rolling back gracefully trom a simple diadem of black 
ply runs thus : . ; al : - | 
velvet, they are quite as effective, so that we see with pleasure 


“Noble Ladies,—It could not be otherwise than grateful and | that they are once again la mode. 
irs Aan rg to me—the precious gn which you have been 
pl to offer to mé, the thoughtft 


types and examples of loyalty and of constant devotion to the The Empress wore one the other day, trimmed inside and ou 
— sovereign who so gloriously sways their destinies. | with brier roses. They are mostly trimmed with marabou 
“In not se; 
bravely contended for the holiest rights of his people and of distingué with white—Jé Follet. 
pe a choosing to share with him, even to the end, the | 
privat and perils of a long siege—in dedicating myself to INTERNATIONAL RECKLESSNESS. 
the best of my ability to alleviate e sufferings and the pangs | LORD LYONS TO LOKD J. RUSE: ’ 
of so many ies men who fell victims to their duty, their | — o eee 
fidelity, the Jove of their King, and the indepen- Washington, May 2, 1861. 
dence of their native conntry, in a war the most unjust, I did 
nothing but fulfil the sacred duty of a Christian, a wife, and a 


_ 





There is little variety in bonrets this month; black velvet, 
il delicacy that suggested | trimmed with white or red feathers, is still fashionable : the 
the design of it, and the flattering address which accompanied | trimming becomes increasingly voluminous ; and the feathers, 
it, and in which I observe many of the best names of the noble | instead of forming a tuft at the top, now frequently reach to 
aristocracy of England and of that generous Ireland ; both | the curtain. White felt bonnets are nas into fashion. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir—A very kind friend, with the alacrity for which kind 
| friends are proverbial when anything disagreeable has to be 
communicated, has brought to my notice the following 
paragraph (in editorial type, though under an initial), in a re- 
cent number of the Boston Transcript, referring to me in a 
; manner of which the malice is more apparent than the good 
taste. 

t| .“* Dr. Charles Mackay, the popular song writer, after recently pre- 
siding at a meeting of secessionists in London has come to the 


1 | United States, to disseminate their principlesgand advocate their 


parating from my beloved husband, who so| feathers, either white or coloured; they are, however, more | cause, as a correspondent of the London Jiiustrated News. He ar- 


rived in the last steamer, and on his passage through Boston to 
| New York, expressed great surprise and evident dissatisfaction at 
| finding our city as quiet and apparently as prosperous, as when he 
| left’it five years since. He said he expected to behold mobs in our 
streets and a total disorganization of societies, and absence of all 

law and order. 
“ He openly advocated the cause of rebellion ; said the South could 





My Lord :—Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State of the United | bdued: that the U. 8. G t had no right to op- 
U States, sent for me yesterday to the State Department, and told | ee seceding ‘States by force oferme.. en _— 
Happy that I am if, in so acting, I have been able to|me that he had reason to believe that an iron steamer, the|~ “ He used the most opprobrious epithets with regard to our go- 
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THE ALBION. 


March 22 





vernment and our people, and said the United States of America | —an annoyance probably to Cesar himself, who is bent upon 
was not the name of a nation—they bad no proper government, no | , 4.4; 


nationality.” 


Congress is turning all its thought toward steam-rams and 
ng the glory of authorship to the laurels which adorn his | iron-cased gun-boats. The tax bill, that is to furnish means 


I hope you will permit me through the medium of your soldier-statesman brows, and must therefore be sensitive to|for all these and the thousand other luxuries of war, is only 


widely-circulated journal to reply to the charges of Mr. L. (an | his reputation in the famous Quartier Latin. 


But this Cesar | popular while at a distance. Every one wishes his neighbour 


initial but too suggestive of an emphatic monosyllable by has not the most remote idea of folding his robes grace. | to be heavily—himself to be lightly—taxed ; and Congressmen 


which incorrect assertions are often designated), and to state 
most unequivocally and unreservedly that they are each and 
all mis-statements—or gross perversions of the truth. 

Firstly. 
attended, out of mere curiosity, a publie Lecture—at which I 
was quite unexpectedly, and at a moment’s notice, voted into 
the chair. Before taking it, 1 publicly disclaimed any appro- 
val of, or responsibility for, the opinions that the Lecturer | 
might express. 

Secondly 
nate the principles and advocate the cause of the Secessionists, | 
directly or indirectly. 

Thirdly. 
don News it 

Fourthly. I may have expressed surprise at seeing such 
signs of order and prosperity in the streets of Boston ; but it 
was the surprise of pleasure, not of dissatisfaction. 

Fifthly. I never said I expected to find mobs in the streets, | t 


| 


a total disorganization of society, and absence of all law and | ance of his people. 


order—or used any form of words that could convey any idea 
so silly and preposterous. 


1 am not the Correspondent of the Wustrated Lon- arrests may be numbered by hundreds, while slight demonstra- | spreading limbs, and subside at once 


‘ously been put down without difficulty. 
not then likely to take place, though it can scarcely be doubted | gigantic scheme either of profit or spolation, in order to 


fe 


fully about him, and bowing to his fate at the beck of | are apt to respect these little preferences of their constituents, 
boys or workmen. By no means. If those seditious simpletons 
I never presided at a meeting of Secessionists. 1) do not know that they have a saviour and a friend to watch 
over them, he knows that he is master of many legions, and 
he knows also when to bring these into service. 





Concerning British North America. 

Not want of interest, but lack of space, has kept us for many 
Therefore is it | weeks past uncommunicative as regards our neighbours. Even 
hat the Monitevr announces the disentanglement by the police | Mr. Goldwin Smith, Professor of Modern History at Oxford— 


of sundry plots and intrigues, and the arrest of the leaderscom-| who has figured so extensively in print of late—could not 
I have not come to the United States to dissemi- | promised therein—a proof this that considerable uneasiness 


tempt us to pass judgment upon his modest proposal that our 


| has prevailed in high places, letters in fact asserting that the} United Kingdom should lop off all its magnificent and wide. 


into a couple of 
We felt that—however requisite it may 
A physical conflict is | be for a publicist in these days to bring forward a very 


ions on the part of unemployed artisans in Paris, had previ-| modest islands. 


hat the Emperor has somewhat overtaxed the moral forbear- | secure an andience—the theoretical part of the learned gentle. 
To soothe their nerves, he has ordered the | man’s scheme might safely be left to the quarterly reviewers, 
omplete withdrawal ofa Bill for the dotation of General Mon- | and its practical bearing (if it have any) to some future genera- 





Sixihly. I never advocated the cause of rebellion—though tanban, in deference to the tierce opposition of the Corps | tion which will probably take thought for itself. It is not, we 
not knowing that a spy or an eaves-dropper was listening to | Législatit’; and it is not likely that his pertinacious adherence say, by pages upon pages, and columns upon columns, writ on 


conversations on board of the steam-boat, that were not in-| to the temporal power of the Pope in Italy, which has been | this sut 


tended for his ears, I may have expressed doubts as to its | 
speedy suppression—doubts that, after all, were not so very 


yject, that we are turned away forthe moment from the 


*| again manifested through one of his Ministers in the Senate, | absorbing contest around us; it is by a brief telegram from 


unreasonable in one who had not then heard a word of the | Will satisfy the country at large, however graciously it may London, and a brief paragraph in the recent Address of the 
brilliant series of Federal victories, that commenced with the | have been received by that august body, frightened probably | Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island, on opening the 


capture of Fort Donelson, and that have continued ever since. | at its own recent gambol of independence. 


Seventhly. I never used “ opprobrious” epithets with regard | 
to the government or the people of the United States, or spoke | 
of either, except with the highest respect. 


Legislative session. 
The House of Commons—so runs the latest telegraphic re- 





But while Louis Napoleon is thus playing fast and loose with | 


| Italian destinies so far as he can controul them, and still harps | port—has adopted a Resolution, declaring that the Colonies ex- 


Eighthily. In a discussion (not intended for the ears of an | on his cunning and favourite device of a Confederation in that | ercising the right of self-government ought to undertake the 


eaves-dropper) on a proposed National anthem for the United | peninsula, 


States, I certainly did say that the words “ ro States 


the Romans, almost unanimously, are demon- | responsibility of providing for their own internal security. If 


. : strating their impatience at being curbed by a French garti-| this be the correct renderi ee 
were not good words for musical purposes, and could not be stra pa ig y g | this be the correct rendering of this resolve, we must own that 


so well sung, as the word “ Columbia”—just as in England, | 5°", and are taking every opportunity of signifying their dis- | it is altogether unobjectionable. A self-governing Colony that 
our songs and poetry never contained such words as “ United | gust at things as they are. What may follow from a change of | ean’t provide tor its own “ internal security” deserves any po- 
Kingdom,” which are the legal designation of our country. Ministry at Turin, where Ricasoli has been succeeded as Pre- 


It required I think no ordinary amount of malevolence or stu- 


pidity, to pervert so harmless a piece of literary criticism as) ™¢T by Ratazzi, it is too soon yet to determine. 


this, into an attack upon the nationality of the American peo- 
le. 

, The correspondent of the oston Transcript is evidently a, 
disciple of that cynical philosopher, who advised his listeners, 
if they did not know the rights of a thing, to believe the | 
worst. Hoping that the next time he overhears the conver- 
sation of a stranger he will be accurate, if he be not charitable, 
in his attempts to repeat it, 1 remain, &c., 

Cas. Mackay. 


New York, March 19, 1862 


Surely the Boston Transcript owes Dr. Mackay an apology, | occupation of New Madrid by the Union forces under General 


and Mr. L. a reproof. 


AGASSIZ LECTURES. 
| 


THE LAST OF A COURSE OF SIX POPULAR LECTURES ON | 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Will be delivered by 
Professor Agassiz, 
At IRVING HALL, on the evening of 
Friday next, March 28th, at 8 P. M. 
Tickets for the Course, $2; Single Tickets, 50 cents, to be had | 


at the principal bookstores and at the door on the evenings of the 


Lectures. 





| 

8 RESIDENT OR DAILY GOVERNESS.—An English Lady, 

of great experience, fully qualified to give instruction in all 

the branches of a thorough English education, with Music and 

French, and a the highest testimonials, wishes an engage- 
ment. ddress 5. M. C., Post Office, Union Square. 


To CorresPonDENTs.—John Bull, Ask a lawyer, if you be per- 
sonally interested. At least, the eldest child does not by law inherit | 
all of a deceased father’s “ money, jewelry, furniture, &c.” 
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Public Affairs in Europe. | 
The news, reaching down to the 6th inst. from Liverpool and | 
the following day from Londonderry, is again devoid of im- | 
portance, as though the one hemisphere had agreed to suspend | 
political operations while intent on watching the great conflict | 
that occupies the other. To our own country at least this re- | 
mark may be specially applied. A row at an Irish election | 
has indeed succeeded the gentle passage between the O'Do- 
noghue and Sir Robert Peel; but the final settlement has, ere | 
this time, been transferred to a Committee Room of the House 
of Commons—the subject being thus shelved for the pre- 
sent. A Resolution adopted by 
Colonial defences, may be 
der another heading; and so we invite the reader to cross 
the Channel, reiterating that the grand topic of interest just 


now, throughout the United Kingdon, is the civil war in Ame-| McClellan's advance are impatiently looked-for. At present | nothing therefore of minor changes on the Bench, here is 


rica. They are waking up too—certain of our very sublime 
journalists—to the magnitude of the contest, even the Times 
having apparently discovered that there is as much difference 
between the rivers Constantine and Cumberland as between 
Macedon and Monmouth, and that such an encounter as that 
of Fort Donelson does not exactly take rank with the Battle of 
the Frogs and the Mice. As for heeding particularly the some- 
times just and sometimes spiteful criticisms of our contempo- 
raries at home, upon the course of events here—really these 
events come so thickly upon us, that that it would be waste of 
space and time 


The students of Paris have caught the epidemic that was 
latent in the system of the French Senate Chamber, until 
brought to a head by the rashness of Prince Napoleon. They 


there is reason to believe it suppressed 


| must be crippled. Presuming that every reader is familiar, by | Ministerialist, Speaker of the Assembly. 


litical mishap that may befall it, nor should we wonder to 
find the House unanimously agreeing to such a truism. If 
The tidings of the insurrection in Greece are sparse; but| however by this phrase is meant security against external 
| foes, both the justice of the dictum and its seasonableness 
onipe may well be questioned, as the latter, we observe, was ques- 

The Week's Record of the Civil War. ‘ tioned by Mr, Justice Haliburton. But beyond this we know no- 

The possibility of a descent on New Orleans, and of an ascent | thing—whether the lazy House acquiesced because discussion 


| from the Gulf—simultaneous or otherwise—gives immense in- | was a bore; whether it divided; who the mover was; how 


| terest to each successive fight that takes place on the Mississippi far his arguments were made to square with the late national 
| or along its banks. 


We have now therefore to chronicle the | and parliamentary approval of the despatch of troops to 


guard our self governed Provinces on this Continent—all this, 





Pope, after its evacuation by the Confederates, and a per say, isa myth, whereof we await the explanation. Meantime, 
longed Wttack, lasting several days, upon Island No. Ten, by 
}a fleet of U. 8. gun and mortar boats under command of Com- | with any thing like the breadth suggested by Mr. Goldwin 


| we incline to think that the question cannot have been treated 
modore Foote. The Island still held out on Wednesday. | Smith’s proposition, inasmuch as we can call to mind no fore- 
But the great military event, of which information has! warning of its approach, such as always ushers in a really mo- 
reached us since our last issue, is the capture of Newbern, | mentous debate. 
N.C., by General Burnside’s division, on the 14th inst. While The other novelty that has stirred our pulse is the announce- 
the public were waiting to hear from him somewhere in the | ment from Prince Edward Island, that the Governor-General 
rear of Norfolk, he moved his forces Southward against the | of Canada has recently forwarded thither a proposal for the 
former capital of North Carolina, and, though unable to | establishment of a Reciprocal Free Trade among the British 
avail himself of the very valuable services of the | North American Provinces, and for an assimilation of their 
gun-boats, assaulted and carried, after several hours’ | respective Tariffs. It surprises us that such a suggestion should 
most gallant fighting, a series of strong positions defended first reach us from this quarter, and also that it has not re- 
by heavy artillery and a large force. The published} ceived more general consideration from the press. For it 
particulars show how well the attack was planned and how | points undoubtedly, whether with or without the assent of the 
brilliantly executed. The victors lost 91 men killed and 466 | home government, to weaving closer the inter-Colonial bonds, 
wounded. The Southerners, in this, asin several other instan- | if not to future Confederation. Surely we shall hear something 
ces, whether out-fought or out-generalled, appear to have been | of it then, without delay, from Quebec, where the session was 
rather routed than defeated, leaving behind them guns and | formally opened on Thursday, Sir Allan McNab being elected 
material of war in such quantities that their future operations | Speaker of the Legislative Council, and Mr. Turcotte, 
Or will the 
this time, with details and with maps, we only remark further Cabinet and legal changes just announced occasion 
that this possession of Newbern enables General Burnside to) such scuffles for office and such dehates touching its ad 
threaten Beaufort, N.C., in the rear, or to advance upon Golds- | ministration, that a renewal of the personalities of former 
borough, on the line of rail-road from Weldon to Wilming- years is likely to throw into the back-ground topics that con- 
ton. cern the public welfare alone? We trust not; yet the 
The battie near Fort Craig, New Mexico, fought on the 18th | future is uncertain, and the movements are certainly extensive. 
ult., was confused in our last week's summary, with the one | Mr. Vankoughnet and Mr. Solicitor-General Morrison retire 
in which the Confederate Generals Van Dorn, Price, and | from the Cabinet, the former becoming Chancellor of Upper Ca- 
MacCullough were defeated with immense loss. This latter | nada, the latter a Judge in the Common Pleas. The venerable 
took place in Arkansas at a locality bearing the unpoetic | and universally esteemed Sir John Beverley Robinson, 
name of Pea Ridge, and was the bloodiest yet on record.|Chief Justice of Upper Canada—after faithfully serv- 
The Federal loss alone therein is officially set down at 212 killed ing his country for fifty years, in various offices, all 
and 926 wounded. filled with credit—retires also from active legal life, being 
The movements in northern Virginia are carefully shrouded | appointed Presiding Judge for the Court of Error and Appeal 


the House, concerning by the War Department; but it is ramoured that Fredericks-| for the Western section of the Province. The Hon. John 
more properly noticed un- burg is evacuated by the Southerners, who have also aban-| Ross's name too is again bruited, as intending to relieve him- 


doned sundry points and batteries along the Potomac shore, self of official care and to devote his whole time to that very 
| prematurely said to be left, in our last. Advices of General | troublesome bantling, the Grand Trunk Railway. To say 
| we have only to record his promulgation of a very spirited | matter enough to engross a political community, in which 
| address to his troops on assuming personal command of his| lawyers incline to predominate; and thus the session, we 
| corps d’armée, in which he justifies the long delay of the past | have reason to fear, may be frittered away in personalities. 

autumn and winter. It threw the public into ecstacies of | New Brunswick and Nova Scotia will, we hope, pardon us 
delight—a public, be it remembered, to whom speeches to-day for simply stating that the late debates in their Legis- 
and addresses are just as much matters of course even latures are too purely local, to induce us to thrust in any com- 
!in military life, as are their “caucuses” in life political. | ments 
The General also having been the subject of many acrimonious 
| political assaults, and of many attempts to dwarf his presumed | 








A Retreat from the Mexican Slough. 
It is with a sincere sense of relief that we pen the briefest 
genius, it is right to add that, in his official report of the cap- | possible epitome of late news trom Vera Cruz, partially con- 
| ture of Newbern, General Burnside gives him the fullest credit | firmed as it is by European advices. The Archduke Maxi- 
| for the plan and all its detail. milian disappears from the programme. The Allied repre- 
Mr. Yancey, one of the Southern Commissioners to Europe, | sentatives, diplomatic and naval and military, in Mexico have 
who had reached Havana on his return, is said to have been | declared, in the preliminary conference at Soledad, that 





have dared to scatter about in manuseript, as in the days of| captured, in disguise, attempting to run the blockade—where- they will not meddle with the internal government of the 


Charles X. and Béranger, songs deriding the Cesar of the hour | abouts, is not clear 


country, Negotiations are really to be entered upon at Ori- 
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zaba. The British troops have re-imbarked in their ships and | end of the act barns his } ite » ay by ‘_ 
‘ use a vulgarism—he was completely cut off at the knees. re- 
pave sailed or was about, on the 4th inst., to sail for Bermuda. mains were subsequently withdrawn from public view. There was 
This last bit of information puzzles us, we confess. Wehad| no end to the contre-temps. ' In the first act a ballet girl—a sort of 
not heard of any British troops being on the spot. An extra) co yey ee pe of i x3 by be 
force of Marines was indeed put on board Commodore Dunlop's | tated inspiration that was worthy of a better cause. ‘ And so h. 
: rhat they have to do with w: ons and mules | *®me way or other until the fifth act, when the gentleman, who 
squadron ; eat wit ‘ y : 1 h ~~ to th attends to the eruption of Mount Vesuvius and supplies the vol- 
(as reported) we can’t imagine, unless they belonged € | canic principle to that institution, succeeded in placing himself in 
division of Horse Marines. On the whole, the tidings are sat-| such a position that the reflection of his hat was constantly hang- 
z ing over the crater like an extinguisher—there was no pause in the 
isfactory. whe ’ | managerial trouble. 
Just as the Allies retreat from the position credited to them,| But despite these things the opera was enjoyable. It has beenplaced 
erroneously or not, the Monroe Doctrine suddenly pops up its | °? the stage with great care, and is extremely satisfying to the eye. 
head again, and thinks it very well that their second thought 


Signor Susini is an excellent Pietro, and Signor Brignoli when he re- 
| covers from his hoarseness will undoubtedly become an admirable 
‘sa sober one, Otherwise—with an army of a million—after | Massaniello. 
certain other matters are settled—you can guess the rest. 





As it was, he succeeded in bringing down the house 





good effect, and was subsequently all that could be ex 
: the circumstances ; the chorus was respectable in t 
A Reckless Pharisee. where the best opportunity for its dis ‘i 


We have been accused—particularly by the N. Y. daily later it was hurried and uneasy. q ‘ 
journal whose Editor, the other day in the House of Assembly | ‘he representation were those of insufficient rehearsal, and will 


ected under | 


e third act, | With Fire.” ; : 
ay occurs, but earlier and | indeed, one of the few actors whose failings “ lean to virtue’s side ;"’ 
© sum up, the defects of | since wherever he errs, it is in being a trifle too evidently correct. 


this theatre, in the part of Sir William Fondlove. It is neither a 
complex nora strongly distinctive character ; and quently, 
does not tax the best powers of the artist for its development. 
But it is real, consistent, and symmetrical, and therefore not easy 
of impressive representation. Sir William is an old, vain, and amor- 
ous coxcomb, somewhat ricketty, but retaining yeta reminiscence 
of youthful grace, and exhibiting, at all pointe, the tone and 
polish of good society. Mr. Smith conceived the part 
with entire accuracy, and acted it with great spirit. Se- 
nile vanity was thoroughly depicted in his scene with Master 
Trueworth ; while those with the Widow Green were as delicate in 
sentiment as they were literal intruth. As rendered by most ac- 
tors, the old gentleman with the amorous disposition becomes a 
mere type of gross indecency. Mr. Blake, for example, frequently 





in the duet, in the barcarolle, and in the romanza. The orchestra, | sins in this direction—as when playing Sir Sampson Legend, in 
under M. Anchutz’s able charge, op bes the fine overture with | « Love for Love,” 


or advertising for a wife, as Romeo, in * Playing 
No such defect mars the style of Mr. Smith. He is 


disappear, we have no doubt, on the repetition of the work at the Thus the conscientious accuracy of his method sometimes interferes 


at Albany, recanted all the charges against England that have | Matinée to-day. 
. » tat . : ‘ ino | Mr. Grau announces several novelties for next week. 
v ious s s 
been persistently and maliciously used in his columns during only space to refer to the most interesting—the début of Madame 
these many months past—we have been accused, we say, of| de Lussan on Wednesday. The lady enjoys a very high reputation 
keeping alive the irritated feeling that has lately prevailed be- | iD the neighbouring City of Brooklyn, and indicates her style by 
” , a . T 1 ihe | selecting the dramatic rdle of Leonora, in Donizetti's tine opera of 
tween our brethren and our cousins. he allegation is not | the “ Favorita.”” Madame de Lussan is, we believe, of French de- 
deserved ; but we must confess that we cannot keep pace with ie i but as an artist, owes everything to American culture. 
e : shilitw s, , ” : t is undoubtedly a great object to have good native singers, 
the omnes flexibility of Mr. * eward » nature. For this | and there is no more pleasant office of journalism than that of be- 
reason, and in justification of the prejudice that we frankly | stowing on them all the praise that is their due: but, with a bosom 
avow, we give place to-day, under the heading “ International | ** penetrable as a pelican’s, the critic may well ask himself whether 
l= 7 the Philharmonic Society’s concerts are the ee occasions for 
Recklessness” to another extract from the famous Parlia-| displaying the budding talent of pupilage. Ls 
mentary Blue Book, which has been s9 largely drawn upon, 


ust Saturday when 
the Society gave its Fourth Concert at Irving Hall, a young lady 
and which has placed Earl! Russell and Lord Lyons before the 
world in a light both honourable and just. 


made her début for no other reason that we could discover, than 
You have run your eye over the letter to which we allude? 


that she happened to be a pupil of one of the Directors, and thus 
had the entrée. Beyond this suggestion, we have nothing to say 
Do you think that there could be drawn from the archives of 
modern diplomacy any instance of so scandalous and insolent 


against the lady. She has many admirable points as an amateur, 
and will undoubtedly one day become a good artist. At present her 
fluttering warblings are rather painful to hear, in any other than a 
social circle. 

5 2 A . aa . Beethoven's Eroica Symphony was the principal instrumental 
a disavowal of those international obligations, which states-| feature of the programme, and was very excellently performed by 
men, in these days and in dealing with civilized countries, are | the orchestra under Mr. Theodore Eisfeld’s direction. The grand 
re! " 4 i ke vB ; .| proportions and splendid variety of the work make it an enter- 
accustome d to hold sucred* As we read the story, so calmly | tainment in itself; and hence, with the exception of a small vocal 
and simply told by Lord Lyons, and then call to mind Mr. | piece, it constituted the whole of the first part. Marschner, who 
Seward’s bombastic preachings to all Europe that his country | died some months since, was obituarised in the second part by the 
mn ; * " ” | performance of bis very commonplace overture tothe “ Vampire.” 
was not as other countries, and his claims that his Government tt is a pity that the graceful and melodious genius of the composer 
had carried on this contest from the commencement with unex- poy not be pt aang in — we od way; eager bang 
ae . ig 5 / r n | ** Vampire’ overture does not reflect the best qualities of Mar- 
ampled regard for the rights of others and with scrupulous de- | schner's mind. The execution of the work was by no means what 

sire to avoid giving the slightest cause of offence to foreign | it = geal have been. 

Sains > . oe inenenas ” " * | e come now to the novelty of the evening— A sym- 
countries ; nay, when we reme mber that, but a few days since, phonic Poem” by Mr. Robert Goldbeck. This work was 
Mr. Seward put into print a boast that any enemy of these | played for the first time at the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society's 

‘nited States must pe: e be “ man » | concert, and was so heartily received that it quickly crossed the 
Unined wuts ay & perforce be “an enemy of he nature | East River and found ite way to Irving Hall. The name of the 
itself, we ask ourselves whether we are not bound to composer will not be unfamiliar to our readers. We have had fre- 
protest occasionally against such “amazing flexibility,” and | qent occasion to refer to his a He is one of the few com- 
also the still more serious cuestic heth E 2 | posers in America who possesses a distinctly romantic style of his 

- q n—whether Luropean | own, and the ability to write brilliant music without affectation or 
nations can hope to avoid difficulties in dealing with the State | by mee rye ty : = are ~ 9 ee _ 
: oT . | me,” the first and the secon , but the 
- someerye at Washington ' Unless, mance the 2nd day of | movements and tempi are taken with great licence, and wander over 
May last, Mr. Seward’s views of his own duties and responsi- | a wider ex 


se of 


, . ce 
materially modified, we must say that we are shaking hands orchestra, In the first part which is purely rustic it deals mainly 
across a voleano. Talk of the ent / ject a village theme, that may be called the monastery bells, 

. 7 $ ‘ant . of th f Trest ! why, this pro! for the villagers’ return, the cottagers’ farewell, or anything else of a 
seizing the Peerless would have raised an infinitely greater storm, | gentle and simple nature. In the second part (we have only space 
if the capture that was ordered had unfortunately taken place, ve the leading ideas) it becomes the timid hare, and scampers 
and if the light of this letter had been thrown upon the trans-| which it contrives to dodge some eighty pursuers is really extremely 
action. Let us be thankful then that the Peerless was not | good, and shows the advantage of a distinct idea in musical as in 
seized! Let us hope also that the people of this country are all other kinds of writing. Of the two portions we prefer the first— 


7 | its themes, although somewhat French, being pleasant, and sus- 
not so rash as to approve the conduct of their Secretary of State, | ceptible of very vigorous and varied treatment. Moreover it is 
who, at the very commencement of a tremendous domestic here that we have the first suggestion of the Chase, and hence the 
: earliest impression of the subsequent movement. But whilst 
struggle, was the prominent actor and abettor in a wilful and | hinting at our preferences, it would be wrong to withhold from 
persistent defiance of a friendly nation neither deficient in pride | the ~~ work our a ee. r is written with pur- 
: , and every measure reveals the knowledge and feeling of an 
or strength. The cool effrontery of the proceeding was as no- | intelligent musician. So thoroughly was the work appreciated, 
thing, compared with its infinite rashness. Mr. Seward may | — the last part was encored. We hope that Mr. Goldbeck may 
a ons — as 7 tes ;_| have other opportunities of demonstrating his ability to co: 
be only a political Pharisee to-day—in May last he was a poli-| with the largest forms of orchestral composition. = 
tical lunatic And before we leave the subject of classical music, a word or two 
Early “ Monitors.” | kindly mention may justly be bestowed on Messrs. Mills and 
“ : 2 : | Mollenhaver’s quartette party which gave its third soirée on Thurs- 
We have said already that steam-rams and iron-plated gun- | day of last week. e programme was somewhat bizarre in its 
boats are uppermost in men’s minds just now. But they find | character, and seemed to grope among the masters for impossible 
lei -. . : . : | novelties. Thus there was a quartette for stringed instruments 
ain to give Captain Ericsson all the credit he deserves for | and piano by Weber; a wretched piece for violincello and piano by 
his practical application of new devices—and perhaps a trifle | Robert Schumann ; ‘a trio by Beethoven; and solos by Mr. Mills 
more than he really merits for invention. The Kingston | and Mr. Mollenhauer. . 


Daily News of Saturday last informs its readers, that Mr. Weber's success in Chamber music was never very marked; and 
doned the desire to write it. His mind was too bold and daring 








the beevent of the coming week 
ereeibewae 


Drama. 


The week began brilliantly at Wallack’s, with the comedy of ‘‘ The 
Love Chase”—Mr, Mark Smith making his first appearance at 


Craig, one of its Canadian townsmen, sent to our Admiralty for the jading limite of nied or cy peed me 
. | for the jading limits of any kind of composition 4 
plans and drawings of a vessel almost the counterpart of the | tenacious chearvense of form. It was ne enpectiog a omme paint- 
Monitor, and with a protected revolving gun-deck, in the month = Le - at ry on ee engraver. be —— 
Pa .t - vi Messrs. Mills an: ollenhauer esses plenty of ideas, 
of December, 1860. If any one w ill turn to the Adion of Au- Put aug ae not presented in the way which we poo doube. The 
gust 10, last year, he will find mention made of preparations | effect on the mind is that of a —— , discursive, and frequently 
tot ; , “ .” in Eri jg | Charming pot-pourri ; very popular in its character, but not in the 
est Captain Coles . patent cupolas. , Captain Ericsson is slightest degree severe or classical. Of the performance of this and 
nevertheless the luckiest of engineers alive | the other works we have mentioned too much cannot be said. It 
scitiaantis cantiget rarely happens that a trio receives such delicate and intelligent 
| treatment as was bestowed on Beethoven's upon this occasion. 
PAusic. | We do not remember to have heard anything better at Mason and 
Ifa 4 e Thomas’, and this is high praise, for Messrs. Mills and Mollenhan- 
e { the revolutionary theories of opera composers were of au- | er are but beginners in the field. which Mason and Thomas have 
onity in art, how much would the dangers of management be | gimost entirely explored and brought under perfect cultivation. 
obviated! Rossini for instance abolished tenors in one of his! This fact can easily be ascertained on ursday next when 
works ; Donizetti sent the chorus to the tabout; and Auber, | Messrs. Mason and Thomas, assisted by their entire party, will 
‘oguard against accidents, made his prima donna in “ Massaniello” | pisy Schumann's cel ; at Mr. Harrison's crand 
i oS = of Mr. Grau at bei emancipated fy 
re me ft om of the tenor, the soprano, and the “mob.” | of the most interesting of the season, and 
| eel airy grace would he tread the corridors of the Academy ; | sources leaves nothing whatever to be desired. | Baad will be two 
tte he being bowed down with ignoble cares as at present. | distinct performances—one in the morning at which the Quartette 
‘hursday night, for instance, if there had been no tenor and n0 | above referred to will be performed, and Miss Isabella Hinkley, 
a how excellent would have been the performance of “ Mas- | Sienor Susini, Signor Mancusi, and several other distinguished ar- 
yo o! These trifles, and a small part for a lady who was un-| ticts will assist : and the other in the evening, of which it is sufficient 
qutunately not dumb, but deaf—singing persistently out of tune | to say there will be no fewer than twenty-four pieces on the pro- 
"om beginning to end—were the only drawbacks to an otherwise | cramme, and that a different artist is provided for almost every 
‘cellent entertainment. Signor Brignoli was evidently ill; and, | piece. it follows therefore that the best instrumental and vocal 
@ we admit the necessity of his existence, was eminently entitled strength of the metropolis has been secured by Mr. Harrison, and 
‘© our commiseration. Tenors probably suffer as we do—only - 
not half so much; they can not hear themselves as “ ithers” hear 
‘tem. The chorus was gushing, and distinguished itself in the 
“evolution ; one amphibious gentleman of the period astonishing 
tis cotemporaries by producing a Colt’s revolver and fring it off six 
‘thes in succession, to the delight of rebeldom and the dismay of 
‘he constituted authorities. e “hated of a despotic 
fovernment”’—that is the right expression, we believe—after dy- 
Bg the death on the field of battle was unfortunate enough at the 





Sa ground than would be thus indicated. hon 
Setee t , : : | 0 ae very curiously devised, and without the slightest pre- 
bilities in respect to other countries than this have been way fen © make the instrument more than a simple member of ‘the | 


with his realisation of humourous effects. The ends of Art may often 
We have | be defeated by too minute an attention to its means. 


When the 


|erudite Mr. Bentley undertook to polish the text of “ Paradise 


Lost,” he only spoiled it. So the poet Campbell was accustomed 
to manipulate the structure of his poems, till at last he divested 
them in great measure of their original life and spirit. In this 
wise it is that the sense of artistic perfection may fetter native 
genius. The true artist, though not inconsiderate of details, 
deals broadly with results, and so produces the harmonious whole. 
This especially is the secret of good acting. 
Tis not an eye, nor lip, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full effect of all. 

The errors of Mr. Smith are those of an over-fastidious scholar- 
ship, and such as will ultimately work their own cure. In propor- 
tion as his style becomes freer, his powers will have wider scope, his 
humour will be more naturally displayed, and his personations of 
character become more vital and magnetic. His success on Monday 
night was entire and admirable, and may justly be accepted as the 
earnest of still greater success in the future. I dwell particularly 
upon this theme, because very few persons, either on the stage or 
elsewhere, are walking in the path to real eminence, and Mr, Smith 
is one of them. It is very pleasant, amid the throngs of great per- 
sons that litter this weary world, to recognise, now and then, a 
quiet, simple, unostentatious artist, who is, at least, all that he 
pretends to be. 

It should be added that ‘‘ The Love Chase” was one of the best 
successes of this comedy season—each important part being played 
with unusual excellence. Mrs. Hoey was even more spirited and 
vivacious as Constance, than, on a former brilliant occasion, as 
Letitia Hardy ; while Miss Henriques enacted Lydia with enticing 
sweetness and well-dissembled passion. ‘The Way To Get Mar- 
ried’? was produced on Thursday evening, and will be repeated to- 
night. I notice with peculiar pleasure that “ The Heir at Law” is 
announced as among the comedies now in rehearsal, Other good 
plays are promised. 

Still flows the gentle streamlet on, 
With shifting current, new and strange. 

Another place of public entertainment has been opened on Broad- 
way—where Wallack’s used to be—under the name of ‘‘ Mary Pro- 
vost’s Theatre.” Its leading attraction, as announced by the ma- 
nagement, is “the young tragedian,’’ Mr. J. W. Booth. The 





for life out of the way of its pursuers. The ingenuity with|of the great Junius Brutus. 


after a few experiments, which are almost forgotten now, he aban- | 


ebrated 
usical Festival. The last mentioned event promises to be one | 
in point of re- | be used. 


company includes Mrs. Farren and Mrs. Chanfrau; as also several 
| lesser luminaries. It is understood that Mr. Booth is a son 
| He has appeared during the 
| week as Richard IIL, and as Charles De Moor, in Schiller’s 
tragedy of “The Robbers.” It was my fate to witness 
portions of the last-named cheerful performance; but I do 
not know that I have anything to say about it. The 
tragedy of ‘“‘The Robbers” has always impressed me as re- 
sembling things generally prior to the Divine edict—being “ with - 
out form, and void.” Mr. Booth’s acting didnot render it atall less 
chaotic. He made a good deal of noise, and was tempestuous, af- 
ter his kind; but it may be respectfully suggested that noise is not 
| eloeution, and that the kind is already sufficiently abundant. 
| When the sky falls, we may have larks for breakfast; and when 
| severe cases of larynx become novelties to the tragic stage, it is 
| possible we may regard them as significant of dramatic genius. 
I shall endeavour justly to estimate Mr. Booth’s abilities in other 
and better characters than that of Charles de Moor. His Richard 
ITI. is highly commended. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucies. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is preparing a series of readings for 
| delivery during the coming summer, to be entitled “ Pictures 





of the ish Painted by the French,” and “ Pictures of the 
| French Painted by the English,” two studies of eccentric por- 
| traiture, ill by caricatures.————Mr. Frederick Mil- 


bank comes forward on the Liberal interest as candidate for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, in the place of Mr. Cayley, 
eceased. No opposition is expected. The found 
and editor of Notes and a, Mr. Thoms, of the Paper- 
office in the House of Lords, has been appointed sub-librarian 
to that chamber.———A (vices from Berlin state that Count 
de Bernstorff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ha@reconsidered 
the decision he had taken concerning the use of the German 
| language in diplomatic despatches. He has addressed to the 





It — be seen = 
where, that the right of returning representatives to - 
ment has been —— to Gloucester and Wakefield. The 
Governor-General of Canada has been more fortunate than the 
French Minister at Washington. The latter gentigman’s house 
was completely destroyed by fire recently, only a few articles 
of his furniture being saved. The residence of the Governor- 

| General at Quebec narrowly escaped the same fate on the 15th 








it is reasonable to expect therefore that the musical Festival’ will inst. We are happy to record that in this case the fire was 


| extinguished with slight eo Tyg Ww of 
whom le talk so m and know so little, has 
jtaken up his abode at Biebrich, on the Rhine. story 
of his having composed a comic opera is a myth 

is 


fame daaper of i. Waker Noyes: sod grand 
Ismay N t, iter r. ugent, an - 
daughter of the late Sir Charles Jenkinson. The Rev. 
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J. Balston, one of the assistant masters of Eton, has been elect- 
ed to the vacant head-mastership————The Times’ obituary 
of the 25th ult., gives the death ofa lady aged 108 years, leav- 
ing three sons aged 75, 77, and 79,24 grandchildren, 51 great 
ndchildren, and two great great grandchildren ———_—_ 
Potters from Nice state that the present is the most brilliant | 
season experienced for many years past. The King of Bavaria 
— in all the festivities like a private gentleman. The Prince | 
yal of Sweden and the ex-Duke of Parma are likewise pas- | 
sing the winter at Nice. The Italian opera is well supported, 
and the beauty of the English lady visitors is the theme of uni- H 
versal admiration. The magnitude of every thing con- | 
nected with the ensuing International Exhibition ‘is curiously 
shown. A Bill is about to be brought into Parliament by Mr. | 
Cowper, for the construction of a road, at a cost of £30,000, to | 
facilitate the approaches. A traveller recently returned | 
from Africa states that a wealthy Arab, residing near the fron- | 
tiers of Morocco, lately paid his first visit to Algiers, and was 
present at aball. On his return home he said to his wives, | 
“ What strange creatures these French women are! Would 
you believe it ?—they absolutely carry an open umbrella under | 
their petticoats !"————Miss Wyndham, the well-known act- 
ress, was married on the 22d ult. to Capt. H. Baring, son of 
Mr. H. Baring, M. P. for Marlborough. —In consequence 
of the case of John Anderson, the escaped slave, the Duke of 
Newcastle has before the House of Lords a Bill roviding that 
in future no writ of habeas corpus shall issue from England 
into any colony where there is a lawfully established court of 
justice authorized to issue such writs. By a return just 
printed, it appears that on Jan. 5, the unclaimed dividends at 
the Bank of England amounted to £953,924.- A bill has 
been submitted to the Diet of Gotha, naming as Regent Prince 
Augustus-Louis-Victor, Duke of Saxony, in case of the mino- 
rity of the English Prince who is to succeed on the death of the 
fresent Grand Duke. The Pope has announced his 
willingness to contribute to the forthcoming Exhibition, by 
sending his missal and crucifix. Further contributions are 
also to be sent from Cardinal Antonelli, who forwards his mag- 
nificent collection of breviaries, which are perfect specimens 
of ecclesiastical workmanship. Amongst the chief works sent 
by the Vatican manufactory is the celebrated copy of Ra- 
phael’s “ Madonna della Seggiola,” the execution of which has 
occupied a number of workmen for nearly ten years——— 
The Court Journal states that the Poet, Laureate has on hand 
an Ode to be produced at the opening of the Great Exhibition 
this year, and in which he will commemorate most of the 
ublic virtues of the late Prince Consort, in terms quite in 
| erent with his poem ne | published asa preface in the 
new edition of the “ Idylis of the King,” and embodying seve- 
ral of those lines. ————The reports of Mr. A. Redgrave, Mr. 
Robert Baker, and Sir John Kincaid, inspectors of factories, 
for the half year ending Oct. 31, 1861, have just been issued. 
During the six months there were 1910 accidents arising from 
machinery, of which 27 resulted in death, while 1252 were la- 
cerations, contusions, and other minor injuries. Mr. G. 
F. Fenwick, of Northumberland, has presented to the National 
Lifeboat Institution £250, to enable it to.station a lifeboat at 
Robin Hood’s Bay, on the Yorkshire coast————A terra 
cotta bust of Charles James Fox, modelled by Nollekens, and 
the pertaty, 
der commission for the Empress of Russia, has recent! 
urchased by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. 
ey have likewise received a present from the Dean of Nor- 
wich of a portrait of his intrepid father, the late Lord Ex- 
mouth. Information is curiously systematized in these 
day Mr. J. P. Bonner has established a weekly paper called 
The Dial, containing scraps of practical knowledge, such as the 








been 


departure of mails, &c., arranged for each day of the current | D 


week, a useful blending in fact of the Diary and the Almanac. 


| 


pe of the fifty marble busts which he executed un- | 


~ recent votes in the House of Commons for our 
military establishment: “The army estimates were reduced, 
and the principal parts of the same agreed to. The total 
asked is sixteen and a quarter millivas sterling. The total 
number of men is 227,000, and of these over 24,000 are in the 
American possessions.” ——A preliminary trial of the immense 
300-pounder gun, manufactured at the works of Sir W. Arm. 
| strong, Elswick, took place on the 27th ult. at Shoeburyness, 
in the presence of the members of the Ordnance Select Com. 
mittee. The tremendous weapon was worked with the utmost 
ease and facility by a small number of gunners, and the experi- 
ments were considered in every respect successful_——[p 


wise and foolish alike had been placed a neatly-printed page 
in gold, blue, and red, to this effect ; . 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES 
AT THE 


BRITISH LEGATION. 





THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 
A COMEDY IN THREE acts. 


SD IG. acc cudntacvedoesenoesiil 


Captain Murphy Maguire Mr. Anderson. 
Frank Vincent. . 


















Aminidab Sleek...................-+.scee0 : Lower Canada, Militia organization = to be going on 
i inssnbivecncas ‘ | with unabated rapidity. Already, the Journal de Quebec re. 
Lady Sowerby Cream ng. ports, nineteen battalions have been formed. 
Mrs. Charles.......... me. Hurtardo. { sam 
Emma Torrens. . Mad’lle. Gerolt. | War-Orrice, Fes. 25.—40th Ft: Maj-Gen R Greaves to be Col, 
Mrs. Ormsby Delm ---Mrs. Valette. | v Gen Sir A Woodford, GCB, transferred to Scots Fusileer Gds’ 
Graham... ... 6.0. . esse cence eeeeeeereeeens Miss Irwin. 62d: Lt A L Reade to be Adjt, v Lt T Milsom, who res that app. 
BOMBASTES FURIOSO : > P ‘ - i dem of ian ee 
- BOT" ~ - - ROMOTIONS.—Consequent upon e death o -Gen Sir 
4 SURLESQUED TRAGIC OPERA IN OES ACE. Somerset: Maj-Gen T Marten, ron of the Inniskilling Drags, to be 
ASATAMEBOUS ...... 220020 cesccccceees Mr. Anderson. Lt-Gen; Col E Pole, late 12th Lancers, to be Maj-Gen; [t-Col T 
ak beis:tnsdancers sunk amesénuenie tee Mr. Monson. r 


Addison, CB, 2nd Regt, to be Col; Maj Stuart Wortley, Unatt, to 
Bombastes ............. 





oii ' : ; M'Nair, Staff P 5 
SG <h0ene cccmeaknwins <eaacenene Mrs. Vallette ey ye ee a a ee oa 
BOX AND C OX: Navy. 
A FARCE IN ONE ACT. Tae “Great Eastern” Farts Four or tHe “ Biey- 
BD DIE casens cagcigarsnns curs sseemegs Mr. Monson. HEIM.”—The Haverfordwest Telegraph describes the operation 
GOMES COZ... 2.0 rcccccescrccrccccece Mr. Anderson. of potting the Great Eastern on the gridiron at‘Neyland. The 
Mrs. Bouncer «.........-...+0-s0200 M’me Hurtardo. ship left her moorings at Milford on Genie, and was taken 
: = _ up the Haven:—* On rounding the Wear Point, passing the 
fe ee nheim, (60,) and up to the Hazlebeach, she steamed at hat 


speed, as it was Capt Ivemy’s intention to put her nose on the 
mud a little below the gridiron, so that she might swing, and 
come stern round with the rising tide. For this pu strong 
hawsers were brought to shore, and others attached to the ac- 
companying pilot-tugs, but in performing this necessary duty a 
most deplorable accident oceurred. Lord Frederick Ker, of 
the Blenheim, had sent a boat to assist in carrying the hawsers, 
and otherwise to render help. A rope was thrown from the 
| Eastern to the Blenheim boat, which was quickly fastened round 
| one of the thwarts of the boat. While this was being done the 
hawser was rapidly paid out from the ship, and it is supposed 

| the tide drifted the slack or bight of the hawser under the screw, 
for instantly the rope got foul in one of the fans, and the first 

| revolution drew the Blenheim boat right in upon the screw. 
Thirteen of the men, seeing their imminent danger, threw 
| themselves into the water; the remaining four failed to escape 
in time, and the boat was rapidly sucked in the maelstrom 
| formed by the screw revolutions. All hope seemed to have 
| abandoned them, when one of the fans threw the boat up, and 
defatigable efforts in the cause of Christian charity. of then drew it in between the screw and the vessel. The ac- 
the noblest philanthropic institutions in the country owe their | cident was so unexpected and so sudden that it was impossible 
origin to him. Among these we may enumerate the London even to cut the rope before the boat was sucked in upon the 
Orphan Asylum, Clapton; the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wan- | screw. The four men were speedily rescued from their danger- 
stead ; the Asylum for Fatherless Children, near Croydon; the | ous position, and the screw was then gehtly moved, in pa. ml 
Asylum for Idiots, at Reigate; the Royal Hospital for In-| if possible, to let the boat down uninjured. The first rise of 
curables; and the Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots at Col-| the fan, however, smashed her in atoms, and the pieces of her 
chester. It was not his time, talents, and energies merely that | wreck were whirled about in all directions by the rapidly in- 
he devoted to the cause of charity ; but also much of his pri-| coming tide. Meanwhile the situation of the men in the water 
| vate means. In 1819 the dece: published a work entitled | was most perilous. They had flung themselves out of the boat 
“ No Fiction,” eighteen editions of which have been published. | into the very rush of the tide, which was coming up with race- 
He was subsequently deputed by the Congressional Union of horse speed, and in a moment or two they were carried some 
England and Wales to visit America, and to report on the | hundred yards from the scene of the accident, and were widely 
state of religion and education there, and the narrative of this | scattered over the water. A seaman standing on the quarter- 
visit he published in two volumes uctavo. From 1811 to 1861 | deck of the Great Eastern, seeing one of the men st ling in 
r. was the minister first at the New-road Meeting and | the water, seized a and sprang into the boiling ‘be- 
then at Wickliffe Chapel. Owing to infirmities conse-| neath. The noble fellow, striking out, seized the sinking man 


Our correspondence is not critical. It does not describe the 
loveliness in action, but leaves it to be inferred, by recording 
the applause and satisfaction of the audience generally. We 
have learned however that the central figure in “The Berious 
Family” exhibited that unctuous breadth, for which the late 
Mr. Burton was remarkable; and that, also, Mr. Russell, in 
The Thunderer’s part, inspired alike delight and terror. 

When the performances were concluded, the company par- 
took of what Talleyrand considered the chief bond in diplo- 
matic cordiality—a well-served repast ; and parted, all pleased 
with the kindness of the host, and the cleverness of the enter- 
tainment.—N. Y. Tribune, March 18. 


is At 
Obituary. 
Tue Rey. Dr. ANDREW ReEp.—The Rey. Dr. Andrew Reed 


died on Tuesday, at Cambridge Heath, Hackney, in his 75th 
year. He had obtained a wide and honourable fame by his in- 


| 








————- Why are the makers of the Armstrong the t- 
est thieves in her Majesty's services ?—Because they rifle all 
the guns, forge all the materials, and steel all the gun breeches. 
————-Great excitement and violence have attended the elec- 
tion for Longford, Ireland. The military were called out, and 
charged upon the rioters several times. No lives were lost, 


but many persons were injured. or O’ Rielly, who headed 
the Irish Brigade in Italy, was elected; but the supporters of 
his opponent were so intimidated and prevented from voting 


that it is believed the election would be declared void.-———. 
Pegu, Tenasserim, and Arracan have been united into one 
province as British Burmah. The Prince of Wales has 
pursued his youney pleasantly and profitably from Vienna to 
Alexandria in Egypt, visiting by the way Trieste, Venice, and 
Pola.———Mr. Smith O’Brien is said to have challenged 
Sir Robert Peel to meet him in hostile combat in France or 
Belgium for his reflections on the “ cabbage-garden traitors.” 
———— A letter from Washington states that the Hon. Lo- 
renzo Sabine has been appointed by the President a member 
of the ~ commission, of which England, France, and the 
U States, each furnish a commissioner, to investigate the 


destruction of the cod-fisheries, and to recommend legislation | 
Mr. Sabine was a member of the thirty- | 


for its prevention. 
second Congress, and has given much attention to piscatorial 
protection, as his “ Report on the American Fisheries” show. 
————It is stated that Mr. Peabody has offered, if the funds 
collected for the “ Albert Memorial” should be devoted to the 
erection of a charitable institution, to give £100,000 toward it, 
or failing in this, that he has determined to expend the sum 
in huliding houses for the working classes of London. Mr. 


Peabody quits England for a time with a fortune of £70,000 


r annum.————The Newbu 

husetts appro’ 

fifty thousand contrabands there. If tl 

lanthropie State, at the end of a 
whole million to be rid of them. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT WASHINGTON. 
* * * 
Washington diplomatic circles, to the 
— im) 
preparations were made. 
British Embassy 
“ Atheneum,” “ Tract-Society Hall,” “ Transcendental Sou 
Kitchen,” or anything else, @ a Gotham, to disguise its ¢! 
ter, went to work in a manner, combining in equal 
tions the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, to in 
ple to see the play within its doors. Lord Lyons, w 


typort Herald 








These may be i 


correspondence with his Government latel 
which, by the way, has not received here the general 
emphasis which it merits—was present, with a 


t that | 
riate half a million of dollars to bring 


his were done, that phi- | 
year, would gladly give a 


For this entertainment, so much discussed in 


extent of rendering the 
io a matter of disused history, adequate techni- 


) magined. The 
without changing its name to a “ Garden,” 


p- 
harac- 
whe peo- 


t hose mo- 
» pacificatory, and civilized course, as exhibited in the 


ly published—and | last week, had seen a great deal of di 


n olive. 


ranch in his hand to welcome the “ nationalities”’—and 


quent upon advanced years, and especially to a severe fall on | by the hair of the head, and held him up above water, and pre- 
| the morning of the last Sunday in 1860, while going to his car-| sently a boat came and took them both in. Another man, 
| riage, Dr. , in October last, resigned his charge, having | named Harry Rees, succeeded in rescuing two of the men; and 
| attained his jubilee.—Hraminer, March 1. altogether 11 were brought safely to the shore. The othertwo 


were drowned. 

But to return to the Great Eastern. The hawsers parted be 
fore the chains could be got out, and the mighty vessel drifted 
almost helplessly down the Channel, and struck the Blenheim. 
The Blenheim's bowsprit, and phon, and foreyard, as well 
as her moorings, were completely carried away, and it is feared 
that her foremast also is seriously sprung. In this collision 
the little steamer Milford Haren had a narrow escape from des- 
|truction. She was actually between the Blenheim and the 
| at Trafalgar.—Lieut.-Col. Baddeley, R.A., Assist.-Supt. Royal Small | Great Kaatern when the latter was only a few yards from the 
| Arms Factory, Enfield Lock.—In London, mess Braye, aged |former. The Milford Haven then used her wheels to some 

9, She was the only daughter of Sir T. Cave, Bart., and was | urpose, and just managed to get from between the two pon 
lineal heir and representative, through his dmother, Margaret 5 ry be ii tJ va tho erat & + i. The Great Easter 
Verney, of Elizabeth, second daughter and coheir of the Ist Lord | Gerous Dodies when the crash was heard. The | - 
Braye, created 1529. She married, 25th Feb., 1790, Mr. H. Otway, | having passed the broadside of the Blenheim, anchored just be 
of Castle Otway, County Tipperary. After ber marriage with Mr. | low in mid-stream. On Monday morning the Great 
Otway she resumed in 1818 the additional surname of Cave, by | steamed up again to the gridiron, and in about an hour was sue- 
royal sign manual, and in whose favour the barony was called out cessfully placed upon it without any further accident or mis 
of abeyance in 1889, hap.” — Times, Feb. 24—A later account states that the Blew 


a heim is ordered to Devonport for repairs, the damage done 
Appointments. 


being very extensive. 
Tue Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen has signified her inten- 

tion of conferring the decoration of the Victoria Cross on the 
undermentioned officers and non-commis. officer, whose claims 
| to the same have been submitted for her Majesty's approval, 
jon account of acts of bravery performed by them in India, ! strength of the wind, her steaming was very satistactory, and 
| viz. at Keatinge, Bombay Artil. (now of the Staff Corps); | she realised a mean speed in six runs at the mile of 11} knot 
| Capt. Blair, 2nd Bombay Lt. Cav. ; Lt. Baker, Bengal Police | ‘The 120-gun three decker Waterloo, which has been co? 
| Batt. ; Lt. Waller, 25th Bombay Lt. In.; Lt. Daunt, 11th (late | verted to an 86-gun sc. str., is to have her name c to the 
| 70th) Bengal N. I.; Sergt. Dynon, 58rd Regt; Conductor J.) (ynqueror—aA parliamentary return states that the total 
| Miller, Ord. Depart., Bengal; Midshipman A. Mayo, Indian | cos; of the Warrior, before being ready for sea, was £35488 
Navy. = | The hull was £251,646; the engines, £71,875; masts and rig 
F. Grimani Hornby, Esq., Judge of the Supreme Consular Court | ging, £18,536; and fittings and alterations, £12,828.—The 
at Constantinople, is knighted.—H. East F. Mackinnon, W. k Prince, 40, iron-cased, is to be fitted with Reuton’s p& 
G. Freeman, G. L. Phillips, and C. Ro Pete oe Members of tent hydraulic steering apparatus—The Warrior left tbe 
ioe Sela eet: 06 3 eae oe Reso eats 12.b° | -Tagus on Feb. the 7th, and in 22 hours arrived at Gibraltar, 5 
eee gy ry Bee — Good Hope Me ¥. ra | distance of 320 miles, being at the rate of nearly 15 miles pe 
sell to be Sheriff of Roxburghshire.—Members returned to Parlia- hour. The ship was under sail and steam, not full gous, > 

ment :—The Hon. C. P. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, and J. J. Powell, | engines are pronounced “ faultless."——The command 


(Liberals) for the city of Gloucester, and Sir J. Dalrymple Hay, | steam reserve ordinary at Chatham has been conferred @ 
Conservative) for Wakefield.—Chief Justice Robinson 


| At Fulham, 8. Darvell, Esq., late Lieut. in the 18th R. I.—In 
London, E. Baker, Esq., formerly Col. of the Wiltshire Yeomanry, 
and many years M. P. for Wilton.—At Arundel, the Very Rev. Ca- 
| non Tierney, F.R.S., aged sixty-seven. He had been for the last 
| thirty-eight years chaplain to the four last successive Dukes of 

Norfolk, and was the author of several works of interest.—At Can- 
| terbury, Vice-Admiral Bentham.—At Fawkham, Kent, Capt. J. R. 
| Rolls, of H. M. 24th Regt., late of the $4th.—In London, Commr. 
| H. Lancaster, R.N. He was a midshipman on board the Vi 





The Defence, 18, iron screw steam ram, Capt. Powell, CB, 
| having repaired the defect caused by the falling of her anchor 
{into her bow, made the official trial of her speed in Stokes 

bay on the 27th ult., and, notwithstanding the unfavourable 











es, Es 
G. L. 


weet = . ro tee ' Capt. Thompson, who has ——=~ the command of —_ 
siding Judge of the Court of Error and appeal ; Tr. Justice | teriand, 74, rdship, in the Medway, in succession to 
McLean Nonnaies Chief Justice of Upper Canada, in his place. ’ ay ae Pp j } 


| Schomberg, who has joined the Edinburgh, 60, coast-guat 
ship, at Queensferry, Scotland ——The Charybdis, 21, Capt. the 
Hon. G. D. Keane, after leaving ong Keng on the 4th of Dec. 
narrowly escaped being lost on the 23d, on a reef of rocks ne 
laid down in the Admiralty charts——The Landrail, 5, Comm! 
Martin arrived at this port early in the week ——The Rinalé’, 
17, Commr. Hewitt, still remains at Fortress Monroe, her é& 





Army. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Somerset, K.C.B., whose death we mentioned 
i service—much 
of it at the Cape of Good Hope. He entered the army in 1811. | 
——Sir T. Troubridge, Dep.-Adj.-Gen. for Clothing, has just | 











h. ” ‘The Arka J gas been reappointed for another term < five en e _— | Parture having been mentioned te error. 

ladies. ‘ansas, , Plymouth-Rock, Dutch,| and Nary Gazette protests against this as a job, owing that | Bri ¢ Afric. 
Chilian, Prussian, British, French, Spanish, and other “ peo-| the office is entirely useless——Sir W. Armstrong ly 4 peat i I ed ct pT ote 
ples” were —. The um, of course, | sented to the officers of the Royal Artillery stationed at Shoe- | —Lieuts: G. W. J. Aldham to ; P. J. Murray to Espoir 
With beauty. | Wisdom and Age—and what is better, the want bacynene 8 very waatal li "valued at £300.—The office of | ac J. Garforth to Emerald ; E. H. Verney (commanding) to On? 
of both, in the of hearts warm and were eagerly e-Camp to the Inspt.-Gen. of Fortifications is to be dis-| pler, v. Helby, prom.; J. W. East to ; R_Adams # 
expectant for the rising of the curtain. hands of the | continued —A telegram of late English news thus concisely | Dauntless ; F/R. Blackburn aud G. R. Donkin to Styz. 
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Georgy, or Charley, or Billy, willy-nilly ;— 

But Narsemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-pressed, 
Dreameth of one of her old flames, James Games, 

And that she hears—what faith is man’s—Ann’s banns 
And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice ; 

White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out, 

That upward goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ woes ! 


“New Publications. 


Just as the pen was nibbed to announce that our desk was 
void of novelties, a package made its appearance from Mr. 
Putnam, containing volumes 2 and 3 of Thomas Hood's Works, | 
edited by Mr. Epes Sargent, and the same of Bayard Taylor's | 
Prose Writings.—In the former may be found “ Up the Rhine” 
and a score at least of those eccentric romances and extrava- 
ganzas which did duty, a quarter ot a century since, in perio- 
dicals of the day, and are now set forth again as claiming a 
place in standard literature. Time and the publishers there- 
fore take directly opposite methods of dealing with an author's 
reputation. The old scythe-bearer mows away at the weeds | 


compri 
tion. 


teed chaben bie d choicest shrubs, | imagination, thought, genius, inspiration—and at the saine 
and long g pendegp aye ele Seesnggio- . time so rarely sinking below it. Yet his popularity is un- 


and so give these latter the fairest chance of immortality. The | 
book manufacturers on the contrary—so long as the sun of the | bounded. 
author’s fame is shining—make hay out of the very tares that | 
he has dropped by the way, and thus renew them in perpetuity. 
Whether it be more kind to trim off excrescenses, or to fondle 
them, we leave literary annotators to determine. 
seeanapltainht ‘ r jamply satisfying his employers. 
The poor dear dead have been laid out in vain ; : 

" pono oper ee: we : }not trouble himself about their preservation. 

Yet — ond Oven Ne, Wnoeer wees Se os te Agree nams will not bring out edition after edition of this Mr 
plete edition of Tom Hood will find it here ; and indeed, had | Taylor 
not Mr. Sargent very industriously gleaned in this instance,| “~ |’ 
we might have missed the collection of Hood’s verses—poet 
it can’t be called, though Hood was unquestionably a poet— 
that is now before us and filling volume 3. And we should | 
have been sorry to forget his “ Odes and Addresses to Great | 
People,” some of which are inimitable in their kind, and really | ®° 
valuable as contemporaneous caricatures illustrating the life 
and manners of an epoch. There are odds and ends too, well 
worth preserving, even amid a heap of ordinary rubbish. As) 
a singular specimen of Hood’s whimsies, not much known by 
the present generation, we reprint his “ plan for writing blan 
verse in rhyme,” appended, as follows, to this letter to the 
Editor of the Comic Annual. 


t face the awful responsibility of having expressed, in July 
States.” 


| pended to this volume 3, page 373, bearing date last December 


towards results, and the magnitude of their inferences, beyond 
the drawing of Meux’s dray-horses—there appeared, a few 
days since, the following paragraph : 

*“ Mansion House. , 
brown coat, indicating his age to be about forty-five, and the | 
raggedness of which gave a great air of mental ingenuity and |. 
intelligence to his countenance, was introduced by the officers! 
to the Lord Mayor. It was evident, from his preliminary bow, 


defence of the institution” of Slavery !! 


he wished to lay before his Lordship, but the Lord Mayor per- 
ceiving by his accent that he had already submitted his project | ~~ 
to several of the leading Publishers, referred him back to the | Yet, a8 we 


plan to the Editor of the Comie Annual.” 


The unfortunate above referred to, Sir, is myself, and with perously on the profits of his prose, he will only be remembered 
regard to the Muses, indeed a votary, though not a £10 one, if by his poetry. He has written some stanzas, lofty and en- 


the a - ay Fe tte my for oe idea of | during, and having more pith and more fancy in them than 
addressing m to the editor of the Comic Annual, I am in-| ; ‘ is pages no : 
debted so! Laren the assumption of the gentlemen of the Press. | i spread theeugh oft bi rarhensote= 
That I have made a discovery is true, in common with Hervey, ns ’ 4, by . 
and Herschel, and Galileo, and Roger Bacon, or rather, I should our English men of letters from searching criticism and dis- 
say, with rae yess ee uae a om — agreeable truth. 
here, as it were, in the world of poetry—in short, the whole |g, licits the > ; ; 
pa ne ef teak vessn. Toon immneme wiember of sande Story, elic its the sane that follow from two leading journals. 
this literary land has been hitherto a complete terra incognita, The Spectator says of it: } ad ft Midas 
and from one sole reason—the want of that harmony which | Sir E. B. Lytton’s peculiar literary cunning is still vivid and 
makes the close of one line chime with the end of another. still effective, but the false ring of his stilted and ambitious in- 
They have no relish for numbers that turn up olank,and won- tellect was never more distinctly audible than in this book. The 
der accordingly at the epithet of “ Prize” prefixed to Poems of | story hinges on the phenomena of mesmerism or animal mag- 
the kind which emanate in—I was going to say from—the | netism, and by far its most exective portion is centred in that 
University of Oxford. Thus many very worthy members of | feeling of downward awe—if we may coin a strange phrase to 


society are unable to appreciate Paradise Lost, the Task, the | distinguish the sentiment roused in us by the inexplicableness k 
Chase, or the Seasons—the Winter especially—without rhyme. | of animal life /ower than human from the reverence stirred in our | and imported bad principles 
Others, again, can read the Poems in question, but with a, hearts by the superhuman—which man entertains for the tri- | holds are crumbling. 


limited enjoyment ; as certain persons can admire the architec- | umphs of an instinct at once beneath and beyond him. On 
tural beauties of Salisbury steeple, but would like it better | this chord, Sir E. B. Lytton harps with great skill, and the 
with a ring of bells. For either of these tastes my discovery scenes in which he limits himself to the delineation of this one 


will provide, without affronting the palate of any other; for | mood of mind are marked not only by the picturesqueness of| Well ey 
although the lover of rhyme will find in it a prodigality | his highly rhetorical imagination, but by a real fidelity to this | land. Fil up the gap to 
the 


hitherto unknown, the heroic character of blank verse wil] vein of subtle experience. But here the deeper merit of the 


not suffer in the least, but each line will “do as it likes with | novel — and ends. The earlier details of the story are, in- 
its own,” and sound as independently of the next as, “ milk- | deed, linked together with all the scenic talent that almost uni- 
maid,” and “ water-carrier.” I have the honour to subjoin a 





specimen—and if, through your publicity, Mr. Murray should | the second volume, where the dreariest of all old physicians 
be induced to make me an offer for an Edition of “ Paradise desolates the remainder of the work by entirely unreadable 
Lost” on this principle, for the Family Library, it will be an | expositions of all Sir E. B. Lytton’s scrappy theories on body, 
eternal obligation on, mind and soul and their connexion. Through this Sahara of 
Respected Sir, your most obliged, anc humble servant, arid morality and philosophic twaddle the weary reader plods 

: *** * ** * | his ways to the blaze of red and blue lights which he foresees 

A NOCTURNAL SKE1CH. | is destined to usher in the final euthanasia of the Marvellous 

Even is come ; and from the dark Park, hark, | in the Supernatural, and the fall of the curtain over the conver- 

The signal of the setting sun—one gun! | ted sceptic and the humiliated mystic: but the narrative interest 

And six is sounding from the chime, prime time of the tale is really over after the first dénowement of the mes- 


To go aud eee the Drury-Lane Dane slain meric or magnetic plot—while such bond fide intellectual in- 
ye CE [terest as there isthe rel germ of mind in the book—is ex 
Den ing to his frantic clutch much touch ;— | hausted much earlier, the body of the tale being padded out b 
Ore "4 see Ducrow with wide stride ride that exceedingly trashy kind of magniloquent abstractions wii 


which all the readers of “ Zanoni” are familiar. 

The London Review is sti)] more severe. 

It really is a mortifying reflection that a very clever man, a 
man who has been Secretary of State, and a conspicuous mem- 
ber of Parliament, should write such intolerable rubbish as this, 
and should condescend to identify himself in ever so transient 
a manner with all the blue fire, hollow turnips with fiery eyes, 
magic lanterns, and fortune-telling, of which itis made up. It 
is ape = still more irritatin 
with telling his silly sto 


Four horses as no other man can span ; 
Or in the small Olympic Pitt, sit split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 


Anon Night comes, and with her wings brings things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young sung ; 

The gus up-blazes with its bright white light, 

And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl, 

About the streets and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 

Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 


Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, to those who are foolish enough to 





Future compilers, we opine, will have no difficulty in deter- 
mining which of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s prose works shall be | 
d in, which omitted from, his hundred and first edi- 
or verily, as no other American author has gathered 
such enormous returns from so moderate an investment, so 
| there is none within our ken whose prose writings are so uni- 
formly even, so rarely rising above a medium range of! 


As Hood 0” the same good terms with his public, weaving un-| 
objectionable yarns out of pretty old staple, but withal 


as the worthy publisher of that name does in| 
jour day ; for the products in question are made and fitted 
| solely for the generation in which we live. So decidedly is 
| this the case, and to such extent does the trade of newspaper 
correspondent peep out ot Mr. Taylor’s ink-horn, that he can- 


1860, his satisfaction in noticing “ the friendly feeling which is 
growing up between the inhabitants of Canada and the United 
The audiences at his Lectures and the buyers of his 
books might be affronted, if so terrible an acknowledgment 
| Were to remain unrevoked. Accordingly, we find a note ap- 


in which the 7rent affair is termed “a slight technical dif- 
Respected Sir —In a morning paper justly celebrated for the ference” (which beats Mr. John Bright's “ accident”—for so he 
acuteness of its reporters, and their almost prophetic insight | called it in a speech in the House of Commons); England 
into character and motives—the Rhodian length of their leaps|js rebuked as the Pecksniff of nations, d-propos to her 
neutrality ; and is represented as ready to rush into war “in 
graph : Such time-serving 
Yesterday, a tall, emaciated being, in a) may suit its temporary purpose; but Time himself will not be 
appeased by it. Furthermore, if Mr. Taylor wrote such twaddle 
n good faith, we can only be confirmed in our impression that 


he is vastly over-rated as a sketcher of men and things, for he | passage ? Peradventuri the Cardinal Gonsalvi took a fancy 
that he had made some discoveries iu the art of poetry, which | has not strength of vision to look through or beyond the mist 
of illusion in which many of his countrymen are wrapped. 
hate to part with any man unkindly, we close by 
same jurisdiction, and the unfortunate Votary of the Muses | expressing our decided conviction—and not for the first time 
withdrew, declaring by another bow, that he should offer his | jy these columns—that while Mr. Bayard Taylor lives so pros- 


Distinguished names and long success certainly do not secure 


Sir Bulwer Lytton’s latest novel, A Strange 


formly marks the author's plots, until we reach the middle of | toot 


that, instead of being content | 


| Organic , Van Helmont, Dugald Stewart, and a score 
| of other learned men’s books, as with the s' tricks which 
form 8 novelist’s stock. in trade, or the capabilities of Austra- 
|lia. The reason why I am one of the greatest novelists of this 
| or any other age is, that l am well acquainted with physiology, 
| — ics, theology, politics, and twenty other subjects, and 
I wil give you such hints of it as I go along as will prove the 
fact. The impression which he ly does make is that he is 
a dexterous active man, with a very fluent and picturesque 
way of writing, but as full of vanity and humbug as an is 
full of meat. Of course, it would require the n of as 
wide a range of knowledge as he lays claim to, to detect and 
expose his ignorance in every matter of which he treats, but 
| the general result of what he writes is plain enough. He has 
made claims at different times to know almost everythin 
| history, philosophy, both moral and physical, the literature of 
j all and nations, and all those other branches of knowledge 
| which are required of a statesman. Yet the only use which 


He leapt into it by his pleasant and graphic | he has made of all this pretended learning has been to flavour 
“Views A-Foot,” which—greatly aided by a felicitous title— | * St of novels with it. 
deserved the welcome they received as the outpourings of a 
hopeful and enduring young spirit; and he seems to be still | serious worth reading, except a few occasional pamphlets. 


D No doubt, he is not only a good but a 
| very eminent novelist ; but though he struts as if he knew all 
mysteries and all knowledge, he has never written anything 


Perhaps, after all, it is unfair to be an with an intellectual 
| dandy for spending his single ten-pound note in gold leaf, and 
preferring to paste strips of it all over the coat in which he 


Time however, we 8ay,|gtruts about before the public, to buying something sensible. 
will not mellow these jottings down of an hour, and will | He is but acting after his kind. Every one will be happy to 
Future Put-| glance at the y 


— with his tail spread, and the pea-hens 
| will meekly fall down and worship him. There are plenty of 
‘| pea-hens in the world, and they have as good a right to idols 
as other people. They might, perhaps, have a rather more 
original idol ; but the temper of mind which delights in show- 
ing off a little solid reading on a variety of subjects is incom- 
patible with originality, and the very same temper which 
makes a Hertfordshire baronet delight in representing himself 
as rhetor, schanobates, medicus, magus, tempts him to adopt other 
people’s F mea? The Caxtons was a re-cast of Tristram Shandy, 
and the Strange Story is made up in about equal sof God 
win’s St. Leon and Dumas's Mémoires d’un Médicin, the whole 
being crowned, in the famous scene of the Veiled Woman and 
the Giant Foot, with an adaptation of the hobgoblin scene in 
the Freischutz. 


The real sting in these comments is—we are gorry to say it 
—their aptness. 


’ 
——_ > —_—_ 


TWO LETTERS TO LEIGH HUNT. 


In The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, lately published by his 
son—which comprises letters written to him, as well as by him 
—occur the two choice scraps that follow. The first scarcely 
requires a signature. 

Illustrezzimo Signor —I have obeyed your mandate to a 
tittle. I accompany this with a volume. But what have you 
done with the first I sent you ?—have you swapt it with some 
1 i for i? or pledged it with a gondolierer for a 





to it :—his Eminence has done my Nearness an honour. "Tis 
but a step to the Vatican. As you judge, my works do noten- 


rich the workman, but I get vat I can for ‘em. The keep 
ng me on, a poor, worn mill-horse, in the e round 
of the damn’d magazine ; but 'tis they are blind, not I. Col- 


burn (where I recognise with delight the W. Honeycomb 
renovated) hath the ascendancy. x io raat 
I was with the Novellos last week. They havea large, cheap 
house and garden, with a dainty library (magnificent) without 
books. But what will make you bless yourself (I am too old 
for wonder), something has touched the right organ in Vincen- 
tio at last. He attends a Wesleyan chapel on Kingsland Green. 
He at first tried to laugh it off—he only went for the sin ; but 
the cloven foot—I retract—the Lamb's trotters—are at n 
apparent. Mary Isabella attributes it to a lightness induced 
by his headaches. But I think I see in it a less accidental in- 
fluence. Mr. Clark is at perfect staggers! the whole fabric of 
his infidelity is shaken. He has no one to join him in his 
horse-insults and indecent obstreperousnesses against Christi- 
anity, for Holmes (the bonny Holmes) is gone to Salisbury to 
be organist, and Isabella and the Clark make but a feeble quo- 
rum. The children have ali nice, neat little clasped pray- 
books, and I have laid out 7s. 8d. in Watts’s Hymns for - 
mas presents for them. The eldest girl alone holds out ; she 
has been at Boulogne, ——— the vast focus of atheism, 
patois French. But the strong- 
- appears as yet to have but a con- 
fused notion of the Atonement. It makes him giddy, he says, 
to think much about it. But such giddiness is spiritual so- 


| briety, 

poet in 
De fancy. Barry Cornwall has at 
last carried retty A.S. They are justin the treacle-moon. 
Hope it won't clog his wings—gaum we used to say at school. 
, my sister, has worn me out with eight weeks’ cold and 
he, her average complement in the winter, and it will 
not go away. She is otherwise well, and reads novels all day 
long. She has had an exempt year, a year, for which, 
es the minor calamity, she and I are most thankful. 
Alsager is in a flourishing house, with wife and children about 
him, in Mecklenburgh Square—almost too fine to visit. Baron 
| Field is come home from Sydney, but as yet I can hear no 
| tidings of a pension. He is plump and friendly, his wife really 
|@ very superior woman. He resumes the bar. I have got ac- 
| quainted with Mr. em the Scotch preacher, whose fame 
| must have reached f me e is a humble disciple at the foot of 
|Gamaliel 8.T.C. Judge how his own sectarists must stare 
| when I tell you he has dedicated a book to 8. T.C., acknow- 
1 to have learnt more of the nature of Faith, Christianity, 
|} and Christian Church, from him than from all the men he ever 
conversed with. He isa most amiable, sincere, modest man 
in a room, this Boanerges in the temple. Mrs. Montague told 
him the dedication would do him no good. “That shall be a 
reason for doing it,” was his answer. Judge, now, whether 
this man be a quack. Dear H., take this imperfect notelet for 
a letter ; it looks so much the more like conversing on nearer 
terms. Love to all the Hunts, old friend Thornton, and all.— 

Yours ever. C. Lams. 





is gone, and————is now the best 


What follows is extracted from one of Tom Moore’s letters 





ao ° - - | to Hunt, written in 1814, while the latter was in prison for his 
Past drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep, like it, and going about his business, he should put on through- : 
But tr reed ty Policeman B 3, yoy . out the airs ofa Christian philosopher. The preface, the notes, libel on the Prince of Wales. ‘ 
And while they ’re going, whisper low, “ No go!” the reflections, and calm rebukes, of the venerable Christian) Iam as a foe to critics as poor Hopner was to connois- ~ 
, are stuffed with matter of this kind, and are so many | seurs in . They expose a vast deal of absurdity, to be 
Now puss, while folks are in their beds, treads leads, ways of saying, Know all men, that though I am talking non-| sure ; and if it is of much ce to know why we are 
a sleepers waking, grumble—* Drat that cat! sense, and pla’ the fool, I am nevertheless a scholar | pleased or jeased, they tell us,—but I am quite certain that 
Who im th T seein eee and profound . You will be pleased to observe that | the watchful they exercise in these days ie among other 
though this is mere play, it is the pay I could if I fatal to the little genius that’s left us. ordsworth’s 
Now Bulls of Bashan, of a size, rise chose overwhelm you with science in all its branches. I am rad not been so handled, we should have 
In childish dreams, and with a roar gore poor quite as familiar with Miller’s Elements of Physiology, Liebig’s | had more of his greatness ; and I there is but little doubt 
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THE ALBION. 


March 22 











that if Shakspeare had critics standing sentinels over every ‘ 
pun and conceit that wanted to escape, we should have lost | estate both as to present ownership, v inte : 
ng With them. It is | cuniary ——_- ces. by von me poate, r ate, and be contempla 

talent t of critics that makes them as per- | a proposal of an insurance st unsound titles, but we 
ie hen te cc oe only professing to indicate the general scope of the Lord 


many a beauty that has rushed out h 
nicious as they are formidable. No man of sensibility 


incidents of the | should think that nothing more than a pleasure and hunting 


would have a complete history of all the le 
and pe-| trip, with perhang a few scientific observations en passant, can 





Tue Rocka, Fisnrxc Company.—We have received a 


modesty (and these qualities generally accompany true genius) | Chancellor’s scheme. This — to lie in a first investiga- | prospectus of this company, formed for the —— of fishing 


can write a line without having the dread of these persons be- | tion, a sealing of the title, an 


a registration of all subsequent | the newly-discovered kall fishing-ground without having 


fore his eyes; and he who is obliged to pick his steps will never | events. These are the means by which Lord Westbury hopes|a very clear idea of its exact whereabout. To get some 


win the Olympic race. But it has always been the sign of an | “to supersede the parchment titles to an estate.” 
age of mediocrity. The great critics of Greece and Rome ap- 


idea of this, the reader must start from the most northern 
It looks very simple, but to the practical eye objections seem part of Scotland, and take a course due west for about 300 


peared after the sunset 0 aye and (if I may descend to so | to spring up from every word of the speech. The Legd Chan- | miles, and he will arrive at somewhere near Rockall. The 


‘ow a comparison) were li 


e the poor emigrants’ cook, talking | cellor himself appea ‘ : 
learnedly of the art of dressing when there was no more meat | he must answer many of these as he went on, in order to ob- 


to labour under the consciousness that | great size and capability of this bank or fishing-ground may 


conceived when we state that it is estimated as being about 





left to dress. 1 could write much more nonsense upon this | tain even a fair hearing for his case. To some he addressed | 100 miles long by 40 broad. The supplies of fish which such 
subject, but I have not time even for nonsense. All I want is | himself with much anxiety and more or less success; and | a fishing-ground will afford to us may almost be held inex. 
to win you over from those ministers of literary police, the cri- | many others must have occurred to his audience. For instance, | haustible. It is scarcely possible to fish this bank properly with- 


tics. You are much too good for them: you can produce fezt, | —sup 


the registrar is wrong in his approval of a title, sub- | out acompany being formed for that purpose, as without com- 


and must not waste your time in comment ; there’s but few of mitted to him as it must be ex parte, and shuts out some supe- | bination and large resources immense waste and loss must ensue. 


these fellows have the creative power. 
Sere eee 


FOR LAWYERS ONLY. 


On Monday, the 17th ult., Lord Westbury—the Sir Richard fact now to be constantly seen in the tithe commutations, 


rior title in a person under incapacity, or absent, or unaware | The fish is one source of profit, but the oil and offal are almost 
of his right,—is there no remedy? And, if so, may not this | as great a one; and this, without large vessels and plenty of 
lead to intricate schemes of fraud? Again, if a man in his de- | them, working into one another's hands, would be to a very 
| scription should cut deep into his neighbour's boundaries—a | great extent sacrificed. The importance to us, nationally, of 


Bethell of former days, now the Lord Chancellor—introduced when the same land is very often inserted in the confirmed | from its very position, can fish it to nearly the -advantage that 


his bill for curtailing the vast expense and difficulty attendant, 


awards of two or more parishes—does the registering landlord we can. Our own fisheries have suffered so greatly from in 
thereby obtain this land, and is an advertisement or a notice | judicious fishing and bad supervision that they are wearing out 





in England, upon what are here termed “ operations in real | sufficient security against such an event? Once more,—are | rapidly. Such a discovery, therefore, at this period as Rockall 


estate.” The following comments and explanations, from the | the subsequent registries to be only voluntary or obligatory * 
Times of the following day, are copied for the sake of our legal Fy 


readers. 


becomes doubly important, as being a source of wealth, and 
i affording a school of employment for sailors, and giving our 
| the obligation to be made consistent with the reservation, in | own fisheries some little relief from the heavy and unseason- 
| favour of secrecy, that landowners may borrow money upon | able demands made upon them. It is of course of the greatest 


| If voluntary only, of what use are they? If obligatory, how is 





We are afraid that it was but a very select number of the | the security of the certificate of title? We might continue | consequence that the fishing should not be a mere scramble, 


Peers present in the House of Lords !ast night who completel 
followed Lord Westbury in his elaborate statement of the di 


whether it is certain that the Court of Chancery could dispose | are therefore glad to find that a company has been formed for 


M these objections for many columns, and we might specially ask lave that its resources should not wantonly be wasted ; and we 


ficulties which beset a man who meddles with landed property. | of the enormous increase of business which must fall upon it|the above purposes. There can be little doubt that if the 
But if it was only the legal Lords who could form an audience | if the new scheme should be largely acted upon. Our object, | practical part of the company be carried out by men who 
of intelligent critics, there was probably a very large body | however, is not to state the objections which arise at first) know what they are about, as it seems likely to be, it is 
who took a broad and possibly a rather contemptuous view of | sight, nor do we for a moment pretend to judge whether they | hardly possible for it not to succeed. The capital required is 
the whole question. What does a Duke who owns the greater | are only apparent or real. We note them only to show that | £50,000. The company propose to issue shares at a very low 
part of two counties, or an Ear] who has inherited half-a-score | the work of Conveyancing Reform is not so easy as at first | price—viz., £2 a share—in order that the masters of smacks 
manors, care for facilitating the Transfer of'Land? He hasno | sight it may seem. When time and discussion have rendered | and people engaged sag become sharers in the profits, and 
e 


more nution of selling his land than he has of selling one of 





this plan familiar to us in its details we hope to find in it much | personally interested in t 


* 


welfare of the company. We cor- 


his legs. He may want to round off « small corner or to ex- | that is not only good, but practical, and we hope that if it has | dially wish them every success.—London paper. 


change a field with a neighbour ; but the Enclosure Commis- 


sioners supply all the machinery for this sort of arrangement at | the many rival schemes already before the public. Atany rate, 


very little cost and trouble. If either of these great territorial | 
proprietors has any feeling on such a matter, it would rather | 
be to make the Transfer of Land as impossible as it may be. | 


In this kingdom there is, happily, an immense mass of property | expense in the Transfer of Land. 


which the Lord Chancellor's new measure has nothing to do | 
with, and with regard to which it is no grievance that the | 
Transfer of Land involves trouble, anxiety, and delay, and 
enormous fines to lawyers and to the State. It is ne- 

to premise this lest we jump to erroneous conclusions 
as to the class of persons who are interested in the matter 
which the Lord Chancellor has taken up. 

The real grievance occurs with respect not to great, but to 
small properties. The Lord Chancellor asserted last night 
that there had been more than a million cases Of conveyances 
of land to railways alone; and although these are in a mea- 
sure protected by special provisions and by the power of pay- 
ing the purchase moneys into court, yet Lord Westbury did 
not venture to form any conjecture as to the amount of money 
which had been spent in the investigation of titles attendant 
u these transfers. One of the Tudor Peers would proba- 
tly find no difficulty in selling his estates upon the condition 
that the purchaser should take his title without ate pee 
It is the ——- who has bought a piece of freehold land 
which had been in settlement for a hundred years, who then 
mortgaged it, built upon it, leased it to bankrupt lessees, re- 
entered upon it, and now wishes to sell it in lots, who will find 
the whole difficulty of the task. It is among the ten thousand 
upon ten thousand of small building-site proprietors that the 
want of a system of easy transfer is really felt. It is here that 
the cumbrous machinery and feudal rules of our real property 
law come in with a crushing and tyrannical absurdity. You 
could never get old Trowel, the builder, to understand what 
the rule in Shelley's case can have to do with his 18 feet of 
frontage, nor can you make it clear to the owner of that 
smart pepperbox villa why he is to be turned out of it because 
the person from whom he bought it had been for sixty years 
only tenant for life instead of tenant in fee. Although Lord | 
Westbury may not have gravely impressed all his audience | 








merits these will be candidly admitted even by the authors of | 





the 1 cfore Tue Krrenen’s Frrest Law.—Let us take the most familiar 
it will be a scandal to the profession if, now that nearly every and fundamental instances of our national inferiority in the 
Law Lord has his Bill, we do not succeed this Session in aba-| kitchen. There are probably few things in which , AB is 
ting the great nuisances of uncertainty, procrastination, and | more universal in an English household than in these three— 
| to trim a lamp, to make a cup of coffee, and to cook an omelet. 
——— ~ There is not a cabaret in France where these domestic opera- 
Tue Memoriats or THe Prince Consont.—We have re- — are = ——— —— ee risk of failure— 
frained from copying at length General Grey's communications | ) pel a pre ailcnhaeeeee ~—e 
on this subject, not believing them to be immediately from her | yet each of them only depends on scrupulous cleanliness. How 
Majesty's pen. We concur however so fully in the recom- | many «f our readers ever investigate the state of the boiler in 
mendation with which the subjoined extract concludes, that | the kitchen range, or ever discovered that six months is quite 
is 1 “ae enough to deposit in it half a bushel of sand and a proportionate 
we make room for it at this late day. |amount of solid conglomerate? We all know that the tea is 
On Friday, the 21st, at a meeting of the general committee, very queer and the coffee very thick, but the su: ion is rare 
a letter was read from General Grey, acknowledging the in- that ali our cooking performances are condu with the salu- 
formation and inquiry conveyed to the Queen, and saying her | tary aid of dirty water. How often is the cistern cleaned out? 
Majesty had come to the conclusion— | What about the gridirons and saucepans? A moment's com- 
“That nothing would be more appropriate, provided it is on a} parison of the English and French batterié de cuisine, not only 
scale of sufficient deur, than an obelisk, to be erected in Hyde | in extent but in neatness and cleanliness, would decide the sad 
Park, on the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, or on some spot | fact that we are a very dirty people. And not only is our 
immediately contiguous to it; nor would any es that cap be | material spoiled by being cooked in dirty utensils and with 
made be more tifying to the Queen personally; for she cun | dirty water, dressed on a dirty dresser, and handled with di 
never forget that the Prince himself had highly approved of the | 4)"1¥ Water, Gress tee bye ey wih On 
idea of a memorial of this character being raised, on the same spot | Cooks oF ler fingers, but the tse! f is not half clean 
in remembrance of that Exhibition. |A Joint, to be eure, cannot be very dirty, though the art of 
“There would also be this advantage in a monument of this na- | “ keeling” and skimming the pot is a thing of the past; but 
ture—that several of the first artists of the day might take part in| when we come to soup, fish, vegetables, and poultry, the pro- 
its execution ; for there would be room at the base of the obelisk | verbial peck of dirt becomes a daily necessity. Merely to pick, 
for various fine groups of statuary, each of which might be in-| and wash, and dry a salad, requires something like an hour in 
trusted to a different artist. | France or Spain ; and the distinguished foreigner who had dis- 
Amongst other business, a resolution was passed that a sub- | covered a fine caterpillar in his cauliflower at Mivart’s not un- 
committee should be hereafter appointed to co-operate with | naturally thought it a refined national dish, and simply ob- 
the committee to be named by the Queen in ing out more | served thet he had only ordered choufleur au naturel. hy is 
fully her Majesty’s wishes in the choice of a design and its | our one national sauce—melted butter—a universal failure, but 
execution. : | because it is always cooked in a dirty pan, often more than 
A supplementary letter in touching words conveyed the suggestive of yesterday's onion sauce’? If action, action, 
Queen’s reasons for believing that, “ following the movement of | action, was the first, second, and third requisite of Athe- 
her people, the Queen should be allowed to consider how she | nian oratory, let us be certain that to be clean is the 
may best take part with them in doing honour to her beloved | primary condition of cookery; and let us ponder whe- 


’ 


with the magnitude of the evil, yet there is no doubt of its ex- | Prince, so that the proposed monument may be recorded to | ther English cookery is not the dirtiest cookery in Europe. 


istence. The 


bly kicked about. In a country like this, where we are build- 
ing hundreds of houses every day, and where people have a 
prejudice for building upon their own land, where every + ape 

rous man desires a villa and indulges his taste, little bits of 
and are almost as common a property as small sums of Con- 
sols, and, as these luxuries are the prizes of successful indus- 
try, they change hands almost as frequently. Lord Westbury 
hopes to provide for this social want. He says, “I want to 
construct a legal instrument that shall not only enable a man 
to obtuin a statutory title at the present time, but which shall 
also enable him to give from time to time entries of the results 
of all future transactions and dealings with the land; so that 
the owner of the estate may at any time send to the registry, 
and, if he wants to sell, may obtain a special certificate of 
title.” This is a very natural, a very laudable, and a very difti- 
cult object of ambition, and we are now enabled to obtain a 
glimpse of how the Lord Chancellor proposes to himself its 
achievement. 

In the first place, as we understand, the working of the Bill 
is, for the present at least, entirely optional. They who prefer 
the old system—and these will be legion—may continue to en- 
joy it. The agency of the new system is, of course, a registry. 

fa landowner desires to be registered as the indefeasible pro- 
prietor of any named estate, he submits his title to a rigid ex- 
amination by the Registrar, who, if he thinks necessary, will 
invoke the aid of the Court of Chancery to enable him to j 
of its validity. Having once placed it upon the registry, the 
title is good against the world, and the owner may 
it, or cut it up into building slips, or divide it invo any number 
of interests, and all mankind, individually and collectively, 
may be secure that in buying from him they buy a lawful pro- 
perty in land. These purchases are, of course, then to be re- 
— without any further investigation or expense, and 
enceforward the registry will show all the rights of property 
accruing upon this particular estate. But, as the absolute 


rights do not always correspond with the beneficiary interests, | Worthy native guides to accompany the ducal party to Keren purivn for Fe 


the Bill proposes that there shall be a second and, if we may 
so call it,a concurrent registry, which shall 


en r all the | ess will await at Massua the return of her husband, or whether vit gi 
limitations and equities to which the land is subject. The | she will follow him to these unknown regions, seems still un- eye oe 


t cattle of the field browse on, and think | future ages as REARED BY THE QUEEN AND PEOPLE OF A| No cooks and a dirty cuisine are formidable obstacles to im- 
small matter of the evil, but the little grasshoppers get terri- | GRATEFUL COUNTRY TO THE MEMORY OF ITs BENEFACTOR.” t 


provement, and until we have r lied these fund 
The words we have emphasized should be adopted as the | evils, Francatelli and other reformers, whose well-meant 
inscription of the proposed memorial.— The Builder, March 1. | attempts we shall some day discuss, are but Job's comforters. 
—Landon Review. 
Tue Duke or Saxe-Cosvre’s Expeprrion.—This project | - 
has been mentioned heretofore in our columns. The details (Czose or a Cuarrry Batt.—The drive home from a cha- 
are thus given in a London paper of the 1st inst. — __ {rity ball resolves itself inte a preliminary stage of feminine 
“ Another and rather an extraordinary expedition to Cen- | chatter, broken by an occasional growl from paterfamilias, and 
tral Africa, with the Duke of Saxe-Coburg at its head, has | a subsequent declension into heavy slumber, interrupted by 
been preparing for some time ; but as it seemed rather roman- | the carriage stopping at the door of the family mansion—an 
tic, several ladies being mentioned as of the party, we were | abrupt finale which shakes the whole party into a state of fret 
| slow in giving credit to the various reports reaching us. Now ful bewilderment and may be considered the winding-up of 
|e expedition must be on its way, however, as it was to start the charity ball. Two main incidents not uncommonly s 
|on the 22nd ult. The Duke, it seems, has travelled in Africa | forth conspicuous in the family annals in connection with the 
| before, and will be accompanied by several persons who shared | pious dissipation of the evening. First—Mr. Brown mistook 
| with him the hazards of his former journey. This time the | one of the stewards for a waiter, but, to make sure, asked if he 
Duchess will be of the party, besides Prince Edward of Lein-| was one? To which the steward, a man who thoucht himself 
ingen, Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe, Major Reuter and Mrs. something decidedly about par, savagely replied—"“No sir, are 
Reuter, the well-known traveller Herr Gerstacker, the physi- you?’ Secondly—Arabella, who was to have been so much 
cian of His Highness (Dr. Hassenstein), the painter H. Kret- with Fitzpoodle, the baronet with the retreating chin and ex- 
schmann, the interpreter and Oriental linguist Riza Effendi, a tensive landed roperty, danced three times running with 
| numerous staff of servants, foresters, jagers,&e. The Duke good-looking fellow with emphatic whiskers, whom Brown 
and Duchess were to start on the 22nd from Coburg to Vien- | suddenly identifies as the newly appointed clerk to the Bad- 
na, and from thence to Trieste, where they will be joined porough Board of s. A third incident may be added 
by the whole company, which is to take its way thither di- What with the extravagant supper, and the band of the 2ls 
rect by Munich and Botzen; whence the whole party is to be Light Dragoons, and the hire of the rooms, and the unlimited 
conveyed by an Austrian-Lloyd steamer to Alexandria ; from | allowance of wax candles, and the Wilton carpet in the lobby, 
here by train to Suez cid Cairo (the curiosities of Egypt will be|and the hothouse flowers from the nursery-gardens, 80! 
more minutely examined on the return roxage) where an ‘the pea-green silk hangings hired from the benevolent Slime 
ish man-of-war, arriving in the mean time from Calcutta, | and Grime at a shamefully high figure, the net balance handed 
will be | + by Queen Victoria at the disposal of the travel-| over to the treasurer of “The Hospital for the Cure or Relie! 
| lers. Duchess intends staying at Massua on the Red Sea, | of Delirium Tremens” amounted to a sum so insignificant that 
with Mr. and Mrs. Reuter and part of the servants, whither | jt was never communicated to the public, and remains a mys 
| the natural philosopher and ornithologist, Herr Brehon, with | tery to this day.— English paper , ‘ 
his wife, has already preceded them, in order to purchase ~~ i nines 


| horses, camels and travelling utensils, and to engage trust- 

















Deatu or Horses From Eatinc Bap Oats.—In the }eerr 
bruary are furnished some interesting particulats 
| respecting the death of several horses from feeding on oa 

Assistant Professor Varnell, by whom 
estigated, found that the oats supposed © 


and the mountains of the Bogos countries. Whether the Duch- 


legal ownership and the equitable interests being thus regis-| certain. At all events, the ducal — hope to be back in ved fatal i ; 

tered the Bill provides yet a third , Which is to contain | their Thuringian forest by the end of May. The Cologne news- | —_ , ~ ell. Exam sae ‘ aaa “auabke eth 
all the and encumbrances. Thus, if these | paper announces travelling reports from the pen of Herr Ger- | that many were matted together into lumps by a thready, co 
be properly kept, any purposing mortgagee or purchaser |stacker. From the short time fixed for the enterprise, we | web-like kind of material, The majority of them were cover 


kall as a fishing-ground is very great. No otber nation, + 
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with a smutty substance, and the interior of a considerable 
number was decayed, so that instead of the natural white flour 
of the oat, this was filled with 


rey hue, and which in many instances projected aeomaanes pone pe Fogy vo} 
~»yove the surface ofthe oat. From the statements and chemi- | and his worshipful merry-men. it I; 
ye | rodied for that Uproarious Institution after this fashion : he 
«vour of death having been caused by poisonous fungi in, upon, | Star preacher is on his clerical Stage, let all his clacqueurs 
snd among the oats which the animals had partaken of, but he | clacgue before him.” Shades of the P 

sno} . \the stern religionists who built the first Plymouth Church 


cal analysis, the writer thinks the evidence is strongly in 


; not in a position to assert positively that such was the case. 
It is assumed that the oats, which were originally of inferior 


4 


deleterious material. This change probably took place in the | 
centre of the bulk, as could readily be imagined, and as such 
it would account for the horses not being affected until that 
portion was arrived at. Ifthis be not the true explanation, 
then the many other means of accounting for the pernicious 
character of the oats would be by supposing that some poison- 
ous agents had been mixed with them at this stage of their con- 
sumption, and which had altogether escaped the search of the 
chemist.—The Field, Feb. 22. | 





Hares Ractne wirn Rarway Trarys.—In the early work- 
ing of railways, particularly with mineral lines like the Stock- 
ton and Darlington, the “lamps” employed by night trains 
were iron baskets filled with burning coal, one of them usually 
swung on the side of the waggon as a signal to the following 
train. This light thus speeding along presented a great attrac- 
tion to hares, which made it so general a practice to approach 
close to it, that some special allurement must have been ex- 
ercised over these timid animals. It no sooner, however, came 
within the swinging travelling blaze that shone along its path 
than it would accompany the train for many miles, maugre the 
continued attempts of the stoker to kill it by throwing lumps 
of coal at it. The position they invariably took in the race was 
just in advance of the lamp; from which I infer that, as the | 

ht would shed its lustrerupon only a very limited space of | 
the course, the hare confined itself to this lighted space, clearly 
because beyond was darkness. This is evident from the cir- 

iumstance that, after some distance had been run, if the light 
moment got ahead of the hare, the spell was ended, and | 
parted company with the blaze. Again, in confirmation of | 
this very timid animal beg nonplussed by the luminous streak | 
of light’in which it raced with the speeding train, is the fact | 
of it running many miles whilst the man on the proximate | 
waggon was hurling lumps of coal at it with murderous intent, | 
and shows it was bound by some more dominant power than | 
acharm, whatever might have been the first incentive to ap- | 
proach the travelling light. The question yet remains—what | 
motive, curiosity,or impulse enticed this nimble and timid 
animal to chase and join the running illumination, in spite of 
the puffing of the locomotive and the rumbling ofa running coal- 
train, till it entered with the influence of the delirious dazzle ? 
—Corresp. Do. 

















BONAPARTE AND wis Stupres.—In a quiet and sombre- 
looking house in Westbourne Grove resides Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, the student and eminent linguist, who occu- | 
pies his time almost exclusively with the grammars and dic- | 
tionaries of every European language and idiom. His High-| 
ness has here amassed ‘the finest collection of linguistic and | 
dialectical works ever brought together. Some thousands of | 
volumes are entirely in Welsh, whilst every known book | 
relating to our county dialects s the library. The collec- | 
tion on the slang and cant idioms of the various countries 
is most extraordinary, those books having reference to London | 
slang and cant alone numbering more than two hundred. His) 
Highness appears to be equally conversant with the vulgar | 
dialect of the Laplander, the argot of the Parisian, or the lingua | 
Franca of Trieste or Malta. The Monitewr very recently pub- | 
lished an official report on the donations made to the Imperial | 


Library during the year 1861, and amongst the printed works | we venture to suggest that in one respect it is unsound. If, in | COUMtTY, mo pe Feeney the reality of the visio 


we observe twenty-one volumes from Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
the fruits of his studies on European linguistics. From the 
same report we learn that the Russian government has sent to 


a in places of worship during divine service—must have 
a 


ular matter having a blackish | earth keep silence before Him” seems to be considered a scrip- 


they underwent a change favourable to the development of the | their day. 


olly effect. “The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the 


ism by the lively Apostle of Plymouth Church 
It might be appropriately pa- 


ilgrims! What would 


before the bust of the younger Brutus, close to whom stood a 
statuette of Cesar. Bonaparte gazed for a long time thought- 
fully on these two solemn, earnest forms. Then, as if awaking 
from a dream, he proudly raised his head, and placing his hand 
upon Josephine’s shoulder, said in an energetic tone, “It is 
not enough to be in the Tuileries, a man must also understand 
how to remain there! How many have already dwelled 
within these walls! Yea, even highwaymen and Conven- 
tionals. Did I not see with mine own eyes how the wild Ja- 





have said to such clap-trap? Verily the man who “ keeps his 


‘yality, were placed in a narrow and deep bin, and that there | eyes and ears open” would soon have had his mouth shut in 


To use a clerical expression borrowed from the 
black-leg vocabulary, his “ game would have been blocked.” 

If this sort of thing is continued at Plymouth Church, the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music may as well be closed. It can- 
not stand the Sunday competition of its unlicensed rival. 
What is “I Puritani” to a dramatic performance by a “ de- 
scendant of the Puritans ?”’ or the “ Anvil Chorus” on the stage 
to the stamping of two thousand feet, and the clapping of two 
thousand hands in the auditorium of a meeting house ? 

Vanity Fair has private as well as public reasons for com- 
plaining of these Sabbath harlequinades. 


on Sunday interferes with the week-day interests of a humor- | 


ous publication.— Vanity Fair, March 22. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 688. By F. B 
From the “ Field.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





So_vTIon TO ProBLEeM No. 687. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoR3 1. Kt to Q 6* 
2. Kt to B4, ch | 2. Kt takes Kt 
3 QtoQR 3. Anything. 


4. Q or P checkmates. 

* If Kt to K 5, 2. Q takes B, K to K 4; 3. Q takes Kt, ch, K to 
B3; and 4 Q takes P, checkmate. And if B to K 5,2. Kt takes 
Kt, K to K 4, &e. ; 4 Kt or Q checkmates. 

We give this solution as we find it in the Manchester paper, so 
often quoted. With all deference however to such high authority, 


the second variation given above, Black, for his second move, plants 
his Bishop at B 4, in place of K to K 4 as gratuitously assumed. 


Motley in the pulpit | 


cobins and the cohorts of the sunseulottes besieged good King 
| Louis and carried him off a prisoner? But do not fear, 
| Josephine, they may come again, if they dare!’ While Bona- 
| parte stood thus and spoke before the statues of Brutus and Julius 
Cesar, his voice echoed like rolling thunder through the long gal- 
lery, and made the forms of the heroes of the ancient republics 
| tremble again on their pedestals, Napoleon raised his arm 
menacingly towards the bust of Brutus, as if he meant to chal- 
lenge in this stern Republican, who murdered Cesar, Repub- 
lican France, to whom he intended to become a Cesar and an 
Augustus at the same time.— Memoirs of Hortense, compiled by 
| Lascelles Wrarall and R. Wehrhan. . 





| Ovr Postan SysTeM IN THE OLDEN Tre—Old records 


| of a curious kind are preserved at the head-office. One relates 
|to the packet service from England to various continental 
| ports, and in it are the following items concerning the free 
| conveyance of “letters,” living and dead, obtained by a question- 
| able application of the privilege under notice. The items have 
been found in a volume called the Agents, Letter-book, dated in 
{and soon after the year 1703, by Mr. Scudamore, chief-exami- 
ner at the head-office. Jmprimis.—* Fifteen couple of hounds, 
going to the king of the Romans with a free pass.” Item.— 
| “Some parcels of clothing for the clothing colonels for my Lord 
| North’s and my Lord Grey's regiments.” Item.—* Two ser- 
|vant-maids going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen.” Ttem.—* Dr. Crichton carrying with him a cow 
} and divers other necessaries.” Item.—* Three suits of cloaths 
for some nobleman's lady at the Court of Portugal.” Item.— 
|“ A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present by my 
| Lady Arlington to the Queen-dowager of England at Lisbon.” 
| Item.—* Eleven couple of houndes for Major-general Hom- 
|pesch.” Item.—“ A case of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, 
Her Majesty's envoy to the king of Holland.” Item.—* One 
little parcel of lace, to be made use of in clothing Duke Schom- 
| berg’s regiment.” Item.—* Two bales of stockings, for the use 
of the ambassador of the king of Portugal.” Item.—“ A box 
of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal.” Item.—* A 
|deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pennington of 
Rotterdam.”—Chambers's Journal. 





Tue “TAkinG” OF GIBRALTAR.—I remembered how often 
the present King of France, Charles X., had told my father 
and me the story of his being summoned to meet almost all 
the Catholic ces of Christendom, and all the flower of the 
French and Spanish armies, as to a party of pleasure, to see 
the “taking of Gibraltar,” where various amusements, and 
bull-fights, and balls were provided to while away each day of 
anxious expectation, when the propitious morning at last 
arose which was again to plant the flag of Spain upon the 
walls of Gibraltar. So certain did they consider themselves of 
conquest, that dinner and a ball were prepared at Algesiras for 
General Elliott and his officers when made prisoners. At 
length the Spanish batteries moved down, constructed with all 
the care that science could bestow and art invent. The Aca- 





demie Francaise contributed its labours to improve upon these 
mighty engines of destruction—and oe moved down, the 
| monuments of the combined science, as well as Europe, 


united this one object so dear to the vanity, so dear to 
the interests of the in the attempt. The 
| Princes witnessed the scene from the first parallel, and the 
| surrounding hills were crowded with the ation of the 
existence 
| ot the Queen of Spain in her chair, who had vowed to remain 
| there until she saw the standard of Spain float upon the walls 


; he » of the fortress she called her own. In a few hours all was dust 
the Library a complete collection of the documents relating to checkmate cannot be forced in the limited number of moves. But | and ashes,and the few survivors amongst the assailants owed 


the emancipation of the serfs, in twenty-nine volumes. There | this 


have also been presented a very curious Map of the World, on 
vellum, by Jehan Cossin, a Dieppe pilot, dated 1570; a collec- 
tion of the charts published under the direction of the British 
Admiralty in 1860; a copy of the splendid Map of Gaul, under 
the pro-consulate of Cesar, published by order of the Empe- | 
ror; an Ethiopian Manuscript, containing the Fetha-Nagast, | 


or Ethiopian code.—English paper | 

A Monster Mummy.—People are bidding high for theatri- 
cal “ sensations” just now ; but the Russians, as the most ex- | 
travagant and barbaric patrons of Art, can afford to command | 
splendours and wonders beyond the reach of French or} 
English purses to com , if we may believe in an account| 
which appears in the Gazette Musicale of a_new ballet just pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg. This is “The Mummy,” of which 
M. St. Georges has made the programme and Signor Pugni the 
music. To put the ballet on the stage has cost 130,000 francs. 
The story is this: A daughter of oné of the Pharaohs has been 
lying in a trance for thousands of years in one of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. A young traveller falls aslgep in her tomb- 
chamber. he Genius of the Pyramids appears, and resusci- | 
tates not merely the Princess, but all her court into the bar- | 
gain. Old Egypt comes back with its mysteries of Isis, its 
tiger-hunts, its combats of slaves. The princess (it is not 
clearly stated why) is flung into the Nile, and after having 
fallen from the flies to the footlights through water, is made 
welcome by the River God ; who, in a sumptuous fashion, con- | 
vokes all the rivers and lakes, far and near, to give her a} 
handsome reception. Finally, a water-spout, done in real 
water, bursting up under her conch (for shells, it seems, are to 
be found in the Nile as well as in Lurline’s Rhine), raises | 
the reanimated mummy to dry land again. A fabulous | 
apotheosis, historical and monumental, winds up the traveller's 
dream.— What next ?— Atheneum. e 


Scxpay Sensationism.— Vanity Fair learns from the New 
York Daily Times that Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the cele- 











QR; B must play to Q 6, to avoid mate next move; 3rd. Pawn 
checks ; B must take ; 4th. Kt checkmates.— Hd. Alb. 





The subjoined smart little skirmish came off lately at the Man- 
chester Chess Club (between Mr. Stanley and Mr. Blackburne) ; 


and although the whole time occupied in its discussion could not | 


have exceeded twenty minutes, a moiety of which was devoted to 

a single move, we are much mistaken (says C. H. 8., in the Man- 

chester Express of the Ist inst.) if it will not be found to present 

points of interest far in excess of the average of published games : 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 





White (8.) Black (B.) White (8.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 PtoK B4(6) PtoK 7 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 | 18 PtksR P tks R, ch 
3 PtoQ4 P tks P 19 K tks P toQ4 
4BtoQB4 BtoQB4 |W Kt to Q2(c) RtoK B, ch 
5 KttoKkt5 KttoR3 21 K to Kt Bto K R6 
6 KttksKBP Kt tks Kt 22 KttoKB3 RK takes Kt 
7 Btks Kt,ch K tks B 23 P tks R Q tks Kt P, ch 
8 QtoR5,ch Pto Kt3 24 KtoB2 Q to Kt 7, ch (d) 
9QtoQ5,ch KtoKt2 2 K to K Q to Kt 8, ch 
10 Q tks PtoQ4 % K toQ2 Q to K 6, ch 
1l PtoQ Kt4(a) P tks 27 KtoQ Q tks P, ch 
12 Bto Kt 2 Rto K 23 KtoB Q to B 8, ch 
13 PtoKt5 RtoK 4 2 KtoQ2 Q to B 7, ch 
14 QtoB4 BtoK3 #0 K to Q3 Kt to K 4, ch 
15 QtoR4 PtoK 6 31 KtoK 4 B to Kt 7, ch 
16 Castles RtoK Kt4 | 32 K tks Kt Q to B 3, mate. 


(a) We believe that the received authorities consider this to be 
White’s best move; but we much doubt if he would not do better 
by castling in its stead.—(b) In all ay his best move. Had 
he taken Kt with Pawn, Black might at once force the game by sa- 
crificing his Rook for K Kt P.—(c) We are inclined to think that 
the time had now arrived when he might have taken adverse Kt 
with safety.—(d) At this interesting crisis Mr. Blackburne took 
something like ten minutes to consider what should be his next 
move ; when he remarked that he had a forced checkmate in nine 
moves ; wherew his opponent observed that the mate could be 
given in six. r. Blackburne now proceeded to carry out his own 


brated “ Star’ Divine, twice brought down the house by his | views, and, as will be seen, does effect checkmate on the ninth 


performances on Sunday evening the 9th inst. In a general | 
way there is no harm in bringing down the house. In fact it 
is rather a good thing to do. But this was the House of God. 
Mr. B. took his “cue” from the 62nd Chapter of Isaiah, and 
judging from the sensation he produced, must have “ topped | 
his part.” The Times says 
“The conduct of Russia was contrasted with that of E 

France, and Spain, so as to draw forth a loud outburst of app 


; | which had drunk up indifferently the bl 
and when he spoke of the probability of an American blocking of | democrats; and he converted 


move; but after the game was finished Mr. 8. demonstrated the 
correctness of his position by forcing mate in six, commencing 
with 1, Q to Q 7, check, &c. 





Samp.e or A Tre-Tor StyLe.—With this entrance of Na- 


— into the Tuileries the Revolution ended. Bonaparte 
land, | 


d his victorious sword across the ya ,Sanguinary abyss, 
of aristocrats and 


thif sword into a bridge, over 


the European game in Mexico, there was a second round of enthu- which the nation passed out of one century into the next, and 
Rastic concurrence.”’ from 


_ The substitution of cheering, clapping of hands, and stamp- | morni 
ing, in other words, of “loud outbursts of applause” and “ en- | Josep! 
thusiastic concurrence” 


—for the 





the Republic into the Empire. When Napoleon, on the 
after the removal to the Tuileries, walked with 


e and Hortense through the Gallery of Diana to%n- 


usual monotonous quiet which | spect the statues he had ordered to be placed there, he stopped 





does not vitiate the Problem. Thus, if B to K 5, 2nd. Q to | their lives to British generosity and humanity.—Duke of Buck- 
ry. 


ingham’s Private Dia 

MADAGASCAR: THE OLD Rrva_ry.—The utter falsity of the 
stories with which the French rs were filled as soon as 
| the death of the old Queen of Madagascar was announced is 
now demonstrated. ey must have been fabricated with the 
| deliberate p of bringing to pass that which they pre- 
tended was already as 1 as done. The die betrays the 
mint—they were the work of those famous coiners the Popish 
| priests. e new King is no catholic; he has shown no de- 
| sire for French protection; he has not made M. Lambert his 
Prime Minister, or charged him with a special mission to Eu- 
|rope. Colonel Middleton, who headed the recent embassy 
| from the Mauritius to Radama II., says in his report that 
“ there is no truth in the statement that the King has sought 
the official counsel of Europeans, or appointed one of them to 
fill an important executive office. Such a step would be en- 
tirely opposed to the spirit of the M government.” 
| It is now well understood that there is a distinct understaadin 
between the English and French governments that there shail 
be no interference on either side with the existing order of 
things, and no step taken with reference to the island except 
| by mutual agreement. If any influence predominates at the 
capital, it is certainly English: and the inhabitants generally 
| express the utmost pleasure at the presence of Englishmen 
| amongst them.—The Patriot. 

+ Ste Se 

\* CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
| distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
| the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe- 
| rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
| can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 

ing Clubs. 

|  Ifeach of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 

| Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 

Albion a8 he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
| difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club 
| and thus render us a substantial service. It will beperceiyed, too, 
| that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
| friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an eztra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper aND 
one Engraving ; or TWO eztra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 
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INSTRUCTION, &C. DEAFNESS, 
-_ 
Albion HIGHLAND COLLEGE, ened 
? NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
IMPAIRED SIGHT 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the FOR CIVIL AND MILITARY EDUCATION. ® 
City of New York, and devoted to UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE enue 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. Rev. ©. 8. ye D. D. toe NOISES IN THE HEAD, ‘ 
Prof. George W. Greene, M. +7 
This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to And the Rev. B. H. Cressy D. D. 
the Public at the rate of tay” Students admitted at any time. ASD ALL 
Three Dollars per annum, or 6 Cents Weekly. er a | 
DISEASES 
The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, | 
the United States aud British North America. Thoroughly inde- Established 1855. or 
pendent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of | RELIABLE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR SUPPLYING 
Home Journalism with due attention to every American incident | Schools and Families with well-qualified Teachers ; Teachers THE EYE 
hat is likely to be British interests | with positions; Parents with Circulars of Good Schools ; and for | 
that is likely to bear on British inte he | selling Rand renting School Frepertigs. ¢ iene, F ‘ AND 
De ent } D—several experienced Teachers of Music, French and 
ee | Drawing - | T H E EAR, G 
will be enriched, as heretofore, with the cream of English Litera-| References: President Hitchcock, Amherst College ; President — 
ture. In connection with Art, Frelinghuysen, Rutgers College ; Prof. Porter, Yale College; Prof. . — 
Putnam, Dartmouth College; Prof. Greene, Brown University ; CURED Vou. : 
The Ablest Criticisms Prof. March, Lafayette College. — 
will continue to be published in its columns. To these are added | G. 8. WOODMAN & CO., 506 Broadway, N. Y. 
such EprrortaL Norices of current events as are deemed to be of | Branch Office, 25 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, -< 
interest to a circle of intelligent readers, whether British or | ~ me pee 2 ea 
American. Cottage Hill Seminary for Young Ladies. DR. VON EISEN BERG, 
The Apron furnishes, it is believed, a» VaLuaBLE WEEKLY | POUGHKEEPSIE, ON THE HUDSON. 
BupGet or LNFORMATION AND ENTERTAINMENT. |Rev. Gro. T. River, A. M. ; (of the Episcopal Church,) Principal. Oculist and Aurist, 
— 
A very select Family School, receiving but Thirty Boarding Pt- | 
The Albion Engravings. | pils, offers advantages in al dope departments, wnserpaceed t by the most | | WITH HIS 
We have on hand copies of the Albion Engravings, and subscri- | ¢xtensive institution, aé less than half their usua: charges 
Mr. F. RONDEL, Associated Member of the Academy of Design, | NVE) 
bers or others can be furnished with them—at $2 each to subscri-| a native Parisian, has been secured for the classes In drawing, NEWLY I WED 
bers, and $3 each to non-subscribers. A few proof copies of the | Petatio , Sketching from Nature and the French, which is r ken. 
Florence Nightingale print on India paper may be had. | SIDORA CLARK and Mr. RICHARD STORRS V EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
Of this picture the Albany Statesman says :— | on 43 referred to respecting the Musical Culture of the Seminary. | 
Location, Climate, and Scenery unsurpassed AND 
“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to pbateng | Catalogues may be had at Appleton’s, Randolph’ 8, and of the| 
ensinsiaeiy 00 oe come end cone peers. yy enn bes ape ave tee Ee | Princiy by post. 
aha home: but wherever ‘dmanity reaches, Florence Nightingale Ande s ae = a VON EISENBERG'S 
welling piace in every true | IMBREDE 658 BROADWAY. 
Night “When did Poet's fi v | 
mt carEb eee cary tide oe bears w at invended {o convey an dea ut the | SOMETHING NEW IN NOTE PAPER, ' E Y E F U MI G A TO R » 
, Maenshael eit wultele cratan ese ceed ees | SOMETHING NOVEL TS’ MONOGiLAMS | 
ou" 0 * ‘2: , . 
chove a whisper; that the, harabeat voce was wotsdued, and the ‘eernest eye SOMETHING NEW IN WEDDING CARDS, 
_ moistened at its utterance. We can readily believe this. We can imagine how SOMETHING NOVEL IN COLORED INITIALS, 
wana es enenetn ty Cinembefed and reccnved ber mehceeforticn 7 " — ae NEW IN ALBUM APPROVED OF 
‘@ can picture reverence chivalrous fervour wi roug) hotographic ums (for 50 pictures) retailed - 3. Sent by | 
See wa Scumelte cal’ death’ Eiitovey count Gon "We en eae express, free of charge, for $3 50 cash, enclosed with order by mail. BY 
how roving ee. pene wanntes out dyine wast tay epon the coun - — | 
vi 
tei of the minie ws sa rea ‘hove: ie sar ngute caaeh set how JOSEPH GILLOTT’s xy HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES, 
way, W w hoped to : 
re a engnecnenai er mamma a Ss TEE L PENS, — 
Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. Of tho CM Gated Quilty, = Again !—Fresh Testimony. 
This fully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT | 
made expressly for the purpose by J. . WANDESFORDE, and ap- ' THE UNITED STATES, | . 
poses Sy the lamented Gentleman's family, represents Dr. Kane 
tr his seal skin dress, and the period illustrated fe thus recorded in | a ee READ. 
bar — ng narrative :— oere ‘ pl Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
was reported, making alls Sas ever the tee. ~The sews he brought Ses 1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. New York, March 3rd, 1862, | 
thrilling. “Groves, Ce ayeatn, f Penny | graves! Franklin's winter quarters’ We be Z 126 East 16th street. { 
netan nn arr . Commander , 
lips and myself by a party from the ‘Reseue,’ hurried on te oo. Henry Owen, Agent. | Dr. J. E. Von E1senperc— 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that ex is from Beechy to ° 
the shore, came, s oopre weary pam. the creat Of the thm Here, amid he | ~~ sil Sal dS ta, Ein A Skee eae | Dear Sir: 
trite uniform Bag ooh ne of qanccuieal tenn: ate of three graves made YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY | J write to express my thanks to you for the t benefit m 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, | dau mentor bee seedivad ot yous bende. _ Sie cease Arkh. 
x ‘o almost blind an it pain ou pronoun e 
The flowing Abin engravings areal on Band otoner, Printer, and Bovkuinger, Ne. 45 Mapa Las. |e granular iafummaion of te pole frm, wit ret 
Cua.on’s QUEEN VICTORIA line. P : F Ply 2 our tophobia. After one week’s treatment she can now see well and 
Lucas’s PRI NC E AL BERT - is perfectly cured. She has has been to — = our “x physicians, 
u + ’ —_ — earners =~ | who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, 1 give yous 
ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT,  ~PEINWAY & SONS’ | mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done fog my child, 
STUART'S WASHINGTON, } GOLD MEDAL and a who a’ afflicted will be fortunate enough 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, as ee se how 0 en fp Tot semen,  T 
Core’s FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, rune Genet and Square ed Mrs. HOPKINS. 
BuckLer’s 8T. PAUL'S, LONDON, Are now Considered the best Pianos Manufactured. . 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK, These instruments have taken Sixteen First Premiums, Gold and o—S) 
He rnixo’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800’Y, | Silver Medals, within the lust four years, in competition with = Y nol Teaneed to Ales pty he ge eo 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, crease 65 he best makers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and | jmagine my delight, a a = operation at your hands. my 
WaxDRSPORDE's MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs, Among the judges were Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, H. A. Wollen- el vey grateful A bay dp tg ae ph yt 
Lanpseer'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. haupt, and other musical celebrities. a sense, to have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
Lanpseer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, | We sanjoin ey to, teeee yt given within porte — Gee credit on you for the immense améunt of skill possessed 
Laxoseen's DEER PASS Se cea es cela ne re atl Eyon Teg to Gat Zoe ee wee emery pyrene 
Witxire’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A The undersigned, aoving, personally examined and ractically | EDWARD TEMPLE "HARRISON. 
NEW WORLD. tested = Improve -_ nt in Grand Pianos invented by H. Srernway, 188 Mercer street, New York. Tranala 
th t zr abc h 
F of N Sem on original drawing aide y Awe ab. Ss rings are overstrung above those remaining, 
for the ALBION. } | a That as a result vob said Improvement the voice of the | 
Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a —_— greatly improved in quality, quantity, and power. STRABISMUS 
J 2. e sound by Steinway’s improvement is much more even, ’ 
peste board roller, at a charge of a few cents. less harsh, stronger, and much better prolonged than that realised | OR 
ig Me Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk | in 7 other Piano with which we are acquainted. | 
of he eee 7 the ee of oe. Steinway as CROSS-EBYB, 
most novel, ingenious, and important © Piano of similar con- 
THe Aron is served by carriers at ~ residence of subseri- | struction has even been caeie or used, so far as the undersigned = 
bers én the cities of New York and Brook! know or believe. 
w. Yo Ne, Gustay Satter, Witliam Mason,  B. Mills | IN ITS WORST STAGES, 
16 Beekman Street, N. Y. ohn son, m. Saar, obert Goldbeck, — 
__ ee |) ae George W. Morgan, Wm. A. King, | 
od ’ G > " 
st ATEN Is. AND F ancy DYEING Bevam.| Hl Bergmann, — Geo F. Bristow,” Henry C. Tinim, | CURED IN ONE MINUTE. 
ices, ! . 
proadiwag, New York, and 47 7 North Eighth Street, Philadelphisn Each instrument is warranted for the term of five years. J. E. Von Eisenberg, M. D. 
ye Warerooms Nos. $9 and 84 Walker Street, | D Doc —I grateful 
Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, Near Broadway, New York. ages for queenth ‘on pacity) Aa ite eucceatl. La 
of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their supe- | now see well. I think your skill in opera’ for cataract is unr 
rior style of dyeing | PLEMING’S PREMIUM GOLDEN ALB. stacy daughters tearing, fee sao frntitude for the restora 
_ s |of my daughter's Tr ears were completely closed up 
saan a and Gentlemen's Garments The Fifth Avenue Hotel, Astor House, and all the principal ; When she came to Lone: now they are quite open, and she beam 
* widely known. Crape Shawls dyed the a most brilliant or grave | houses in the city and country draw this delicious ale from wood , “istinctly. Yours, gratefully, 
folours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleansed or re-dyed. | and bottle. Shippers, Grocers, Sutlers, and families supplied. DILLON, 
received and returned by Express. The undersigned have| Dublin and London Stout, and Scotch Ales. 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn 
but one office in New York; they have no office in the city of | 
Brooklyn. Depots 158 and 648 Broadway. | 
wennaroonhtiah NEPHEWS & CO., 5and 7 John St., N. Y. _ PIERCE E SKEH AN, Agent. ut. ee New York, March 14, 156! 
AUGUST BRENTANOS OLD WINES ANI AND BRANDIBS. | for DEAFNESS yho falled to adena mended by several doe 
| ‘or © afford me any relief, until I we! 
} under the treatment of Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me it 
Book Store, Setiecery and News Emporium, | THOMAS " MeMULLEN, | stentancousty, snd stopped the buzzing noise in my bead from 
0. 636 BROADWAY. - Varn Le 
All Foreign and American News saiesintiasin, See cals we yt Bester Aivoas, N.Y., THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 
in — numbers, or served or mailed to subscribers in any part uphegngnaipiqeahnniieptinns tamales 
of the city or country without extra charge. BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE The 
’ 38 Clinton Place, Eighth ' 
N. B—Back numbers of the ALBION and all the 1 JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAM . selves i 
rlodicals, Newspapers and always on a Soe Petariy= Pe- | ACQ PAGNES, Street, 


TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. Between University Place and Broadway: len 








